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Beverly. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labok. 

Labor. 

Bridge. 

Sewer. 

Employees,  n.  s., 

$2.75 

Laborers,      .... 

$2.00 

Cemetery. 

Laborers 

2.00 

Water. 

Park  and  Public 

Laborers ' 

2.00 

Grounds. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

. 

The  lighting  of  the  city  is  done  b}^  contract ;  the  printing  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  while  the  Public  Property  Committee  has  charge 
of  the  public  buildings  department.  The  permanent  wage  earners  in  the 
employ  of  the  city  are  few  in  number,  as  employees  are  hired  when 
needed.  Saturday  half-holidays  were  not  given  to  laborers  in  1903,  but 
were  granted  to  public  officials  during  four  months  of  the  year. 

Boston. 


Departments 

Departments 

and  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Bath. 

Engineering  —  Con. 

' 

Boatmen  and  swimmers,     . 

$2.00    2.50 

Engineers,  assistant     . 

$4.00 

Caretakers,  .        .        .        . 

2.00 

Inspectors,    .        .        .        . 

2.50    3.50 

4.00    5.00 

Charwomen, 

.50 

Photographers,    . 

2.50 

Clerks 

2.00 

Rodmen,        .         .        .         . 

2.00    2.25 

2.50    3.00 

Coopers, 

2.50 

Surveyors 

3.50    4.00 

Engineers, 

2.50    3.00 

Transitmen 

2.50    2.75 

3.00    3.50 

Instructors, 

2.50    4.17 

Janitors, 

2.00    2.25    2.50 

Health. 

Laborers, 

2.00 

Clerks,  

1.67 

2.00    2.63 

Machinists, 

2.50 

Disinfectors, 

2.25 

Matrons, 

1.25    1.50    2.00 

Foremen  of  stables,     . 

2.50 

Messengers, 

2.00 

Inspectors  of  milk  and  vin- 

Pianists, 

1.00    ! 

egar,  

2.00 

2.50    3.00 

Repairers, 

2.00    2.50  ' 

Messengers 

.50 

.83    1.67 

Superintendents, 

2.00    2.50 

Stenographers,     . 

2.50 

Superintendents,  assistant . 

2.25 

Superintendents  of  peddlers 

Superintendents     of    bath- 

assistant   .        .        .        . 

3.00 

houses,       .        .        .        . 

2.25    3.00 

Superintendents    of    bath- 

Market. 

houses,  assistant 

2.00 

Janitors,        .        .        .        . 

15.00* 

Watchmen 

2.25 

Messengers 

Watchmen 

83.37t 
91.74t 

Cesibtert. 

Weighers,     .        .        .        . 

91.74t 

Blacksmiths, 

2.50 

Boys, 

1.50    1.75 

Carpenters,  .        .        .        . 

3.00 

Park. 

Clerks 

3.00    3.20 

Barn  bosses, 

1.97,1^ 

Custodians,  assistant  . 

3.33 

Blacksmiths, 

3.00 

Emergency  men, . 

2.00 

Blacksmiths'  assistants, 

2.50 

Farmers,       .        .        .        . 

2.00 

Boys 

.75    1.00 

1.50    2.00 

Foremen,      .        .        .        . 

4.38 

Carpenters 

3.00 

Gardeners,    .        .  •     . 

2.00    2.50    3.00 

Clerks 

2.00 

Graders  and  sodders,  . 

2.00 

Clerks  and  storekeepers,    . 

2.25 

Grave  diggers. 

2.00 

Drivers 

2.00 

Interment  men,    . 

2.00 

Engineers,    .'       .        .        . 

3.00 

Janitors 

2.50 

Engineers,  assistant    . 

6.50 

Laborers 

2.00 

Engineers,  mechanical 

3.50 

Ledgemen 

2.00 

Engineers,  steam-roller 

2.75 

Marble  rubbers,  . 

2.00 

Firemen,        .         .        .         . 

2.50 

Messengers, 

2.50 

Foremen 

4.00 

Monument   and    headstone 

Gardeners 

2.25    2.50 

2.75    3.00 

setters,       .        .        .        . 

2.00 

Harness  makers,  . 

2.50 

Officers,  special    . 

2.75 

Horseshoers, 

3.50 

Secretaries,  .        .        .        . 

3.84 

Horeeshoers'  helpers. 

2.50 

Sextons,         .        .        .        . 

2.00 

Instructors 

3.29 

Stablemen,    .        .        .        . 

2.50 

Janitors,        .        .        .         . 

2.50 

Teamsters 

2.00  ! 

Laborers 

Librarians,   .        .        .        . 

2.00    2.25 
1.33 

Engineering. 

Masons,         .        .        .        . 

3.00 

Clerks 

3.75 

Nurserymen, 

2.50 

Draftsmen 

3.25    4.00    4.25 

Painters,       .... 

2.50 

*  A  week. 


t  A  month. 
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Boston  —  Continued. 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 


Park  —  Cou. 
Pavers, . 

Plutut)er(i, 

Plumbers'  aesistauts 

Powderiuen, 

Ruiiners, 

Shepherds,    . 

Sub-foremen, 

Superintendents,  assistant 

Superintendents    of    gym 

nasties, 
Teamsters,    . 
Traneitmen, . 
Tree  pruners. 
Watchmen,  . 

Printing. 
Apprentices,  compositors, 
Appi'entices,  press  room, 
Binders, 
Bookljeepers, 

Compositors, 

Compositors,  assistant  fore 

men,  .... 
Compositors,  foremen, 
Copy  holders. 
Cutters, 
Foremen, 
Janitors, 
Press  feeders. 
Pressmen, 
Pressmen,  job. 
Proof-readers, 
Shippers, 
Stockmen,     . 

Public  Grounds. 
Gardeners,    . 
Laborers, 

Sodders  and  graders,  . 
Teamsters,    . 


Street. 
Bridge  Division 
Boatmen, 
Carpenters, 
Carpenters'  assistants 
Clerks,  . 
Drivers, 
Electricians, 
Hostlers, 
Janitors, 
Painters, 
Saw  filers, 
(^tablemen. 
Sub-foremen 
Teamsters, 
"Watchmen, 
Yardmen, 

Ferry  Division 
Boiler  makers. 
Carpenters,  . 
Carpenters'  helpers. 
Iron  platers. 
Janitors, 
Joiners, 
Laborers, 
Painters, 
Tankmen, 
Watchmen, 

Sanitary  Division 
Bicycle  tallymen. 
Blacksmiths, 
Blacksmiths     and     sp 

makers. 
Blacksmiths'  helpers, 
Bracers, 
Carpenters,  . 
Carriage  trimmers. 
Carriage  washers. 
Concrete  mixers, . 
Concreters,  . 
Coopers, 


Kates  of  Daily  Wage 


2.25 
4.79 


42.. W 
3.00 
2.00 
2.75 
2.25 
2.33 
3.25 
5.00 


1.00    1.33 

1.00    1.33    1.50 

1.67 

k  2.75    2.83 

3.33    3.67 


1.67    2.00 
4.17 


2.50    2.75    3.00 


3.00 
2.00 


2.50 


2.00    2.50 
3.00 


2.00 

3.00    3.17 

2.00    2.50    2.75 

2.50 


1.67 
1.67 
2.00 
3.33 
3.00 


4.17 

5.00 
3.00 
3.33 
5.00 
2.25 
2.00 
3.17 
2.42 
3.33 
2.00 
2.67 


3.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 


2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.25 
2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


3.00 
4.00 
2.25 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 


2.00 
3.50 

3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 


Departments 

and  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 


Street  — Con. 

Sanitary  Division  — Con 
Custodians,  . 
Dumpers, 
Electricians, 
Emergency  men, 
Feeders, 
Gilders, 
Gilders,  letterers,  and  paint 

ers,     .... 
Harness  makers, . 
Harness  makers'  assistants 
Helpers, 

Horse  blanket  repairers. 
Horse  clippers,    . 
Horsemen,    ... 
Horseshoers, 
Hose  repairers,    . 
Inspectors,    . 
Iron  platers. 
Janitors, 

Laborers,      ... 
Lantern  makers, . 
Ledgemen,    . 
Messengers, . 

Messengers  and  teamsters 
Millwrights  and  sawyers, 
Painters, 

Plasterers'  helpers. 
Reserve  men. 
Scavengers,  . 
Scowmen, 
Sign  painters. 
Stablemen,    . 
Steamfitters'  helpers,  . 
Sub-foremen, 
Tallymen,     . 
Teamsters,    . 
Veterinary's  assistants. 
Watchmen,  . 
Weighers,     . 
Wheelwrights, 
Yardmen, 

Server  Division. 
Axemen, 
Blacksmiths, 
Blacksmiths'  helpers. 
Blue-printers, 
Boys 

Bracers, 

Brickslingers, 
Caretakers,  . 
Carpenters,  . 
Carpenters'  assistants. 
Carriage  trimmers, 
Cement  mixers  and  testers 
Clerks,  . 
Coachmen,    . 
Coal  passers, 
Concreters,  . 
Concrete  washers. 
Custodians,  . 
Derrickmen, 

Draftsmen,   . 

Edgestone  setters. 

Electricians, 

Engineers,  assistant 

Engineers,  junior. 

Firemen, 

Gasfltters  and  plumbers, 

Gatemen, 

Horse  drivers. 

Hostlers, 

House  inspectors. 

Inspectors,   . 

Inspectors  of  castings. 
Instrument  men, . 
Iron  workers. 
Janitors, 

Laborers, 

Ledgemen,    . 


Kates  of  Daily  Wage 


$2.50 

2.00 

2.25 

2.. 50 

2.50 

3.50 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 
3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.. 50 

2.00 

2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.. 50 

3.00 

3.17 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.00 

2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.. 50 
2.00 

2.50 

2.75 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 
2.50 

2.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 
2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 
2.50 

2.25 

3  00 
2.50 
2.50 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

3.50 

2.00 

2.25 
2.00 

2.75 

3.00 

3.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
3.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 

2.75 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

4.00 

2.00 

3.00 
2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

6.00 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

2.50 

2.83 
2.50 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
3.50 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

5.00 

5.60 
4.00 

3.00 

3.50 
2.25 

2.00 

2.. 50 

2.00 

2.10 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 
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Boston  —  Continued. 


Depahtments 

AND  BBANCHB8  OF  CiTT 

Labor. 


Rates  of  Daily  Wage 


Stkeet  — Con. 
Sewer  Division  — Con. 

Lockemen,    . 

Lumber  measurers,     . 

Masons, 

Masons,  jobbing. 

Masons'  tenders, . 

Mates  (towboat;. 

Oil  testers,    . 

Pan-men, 

Pattern  makers,  . 

Pile  pluggers, 

Pipe  layers,  .        •        • 

Plumbers  and  locksmiths, 

Rammers,     . 

Reserve  men. 

Riggers, 

Rockmen, 

Rodmen,       •        •  .     • 

Rubber  goods  repairers, 

Sailors  (towboat). 

Saw  filers,     . 

Seamen, 

Sewer  masons,     . 

Sheet  plank  drivers,    . 

Smoke  inspectors,  assistant 

Stationary  engineers,  . 

Steam  drillers,      . 

Stone  cutters, 

Stonemasons, 

Storekeepers, 

8ub-foremen, 

Sworn  weighers  and  store 
keepers,    .        •        • 

Tallymen,     . 

Teamsters,   . 

Valve  makers, 

Veterinary's  assistants,  _    . 

Veterinary  dentist's  assist- 
ants,    

Vulcanizers, 

Watchmen,  .  •  • 
Watchmen  (towboat). 
Water-cock  makers,    . 

Weighers 

Whiirfingers, 

Wharfmen,  .        .        •        • 

Yardmen,     .        .        •        • 

Street  Cleaning  Division. 
Bracers,        .        •        •        • 
Bracers'  assistants,     . 
Brickslingers, 
Broom  makers,    . 
Carpenters'  assistants. 
Carriage  washers. 
Coachmen,    . 
Concrete  mixers. 
Coopers, 
Custodians,  . 
Drivers, 

Edgestone  joiners, 
Electricians, 
Emergency  men, . 
Graders, 
Helpers, 
Hostlers, 

Hostlers  and  teamsters. 
Inspectors,   . 
Janitors, 

Laborers 

Ledgemen 

Locksmen,    .        •        •        • 
Machine  drivers, . 
Masons'  tenders,  , 

Painters 

Pan-men,      .        •        •       • 
Patch  pavers, 
Pavers,  aspistant . 
Pavers'  helpers,  . 
Plasterers'  helpers,      . 
Stablemen,    .        •        •        • 
Sub-foremen,     .  •    ,  ; 
Sweeping  machine  drivers. 
Tallymen,     .        •        •        • 
Teamsters, 


$2. 00 
2.00 
5.60 
2.50    3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
2.00 
2.25    2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00    2.25    2.50 
2.00 
2.00    2.25 
1  75    2.00    2.25    2.50 
2.50 
2  00 
2.25 
2.00    2.25  I 
5.00 
2.25  1 
3.00 
2.50    3.00    4.00 
2.50 
2.00    3.00 
2.00 
2.67     3.00 
2.75    3.00    3.50 
I  4.25    5.00 

3.00 

1.75    2.00 

2.00    2.10    2.25    2.50 

2.50 

2.50 


2.00 


2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00    2.50 
2.00 
2.10 
2.50 
2.10    2.25 
2.00 
3.50 
2.00    2.02 
2.10 
2.50 
2.00    2.50     3.00 
2.02 
2.00    2.02 
2.00    2.02    2.10 
2.10 
3.00 
2.00    2.25    2.50 
2.00    2.02    2.10    2.25 
o  00    2.02    2.10 
2".00    2.10    2.25 
2.10 
2.00    2.10 
2.50 
2.02    2.10 
2.10 
2.25 
2.10 
2.00 
o  10    2.25    3.25 
3.00 
2.00    2.10 
2.02    2.50    3.00 
2.00    2.02    2.10    2.25 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Labor. 

Stbeet  —  Con. 
Street  Cleaning  Division 

—  Con. 
Veterinary's  assistants, 
Watchmen,  . 
Wharfingers, 
Whitewashers,    . 
Yardmen, 

Street  Paving  Division. 
Automobile  drivers,    . 
Bicycle  tallymen. 
Blacksmiths, 

Blacksmiths'  helpers,  .  , 

Boatmen, 

Boiler  makers'  helpers,      .  1 
Boys,     .        .        ■        •        • 
Bracers,         .        •        •        • 
Brick  sorters. 
Carpenters,  .        .        • 
Carpenters'  assistants, 
Carriage  trimmers, 

Clerks, 

Coachmen 

Concrete  mixers, 
Concreters,  .        .        •        • 
Custodians,  .         •        •        • 
Derrickmen, 

Draftsmen,    .        .        •        • 
Drivers,         .        ■        •        ■ 
Electricians, 
Emergency  men, . 
Engineers,    .        .       /.   .,: 
Engineers,  assistant  (civu; 
Feeders,        .        •        •        • 
Firemen,       .        •        •        ■ 
Foremen,       .        •        •        ' 
Gauge  makers,     . 
Granolithic  workers,  . 
Harness  makers,  . 
Hori-e  clippers,     . 
Horseshoers, 

Inspectors,  •        •        • 

Inspectors,  lumber 
Interpreters, 

Janitors,  .  •  •  .  • 
Laborers,  .  .  •  • 
Lantern  makers,  . 
Ledgemen,  .  •  •  • 
Locksmen,  .  •  •  • 
Machinists' helpers,  . 
Masons,  jobbing  . 

Messengers 

Millwrights, 
Painters, 

Patch  pavers,       •        • 
Patch  pavers'  assistants. 
Pavers,  .        .        •        • 
Pavers'  helpers,  . 
PeVible  heaters,    . 
Pipe  layers, 
Plasterers'  helpers,      . 
Plumbers'  helpers,      . 
Powdermen, 
Rammers,     . 
Reserve  men, 
Rodmeu, 

Sash  and  door  makers. 
Saw  filers,     . 
Stablemen,    . 
Steam  drillers,      . 
Stearafitters'  helpers,  . 
Stone  cutters. 
Sub-foremen,        .        • 
Supervisors,  construction 
Tagraen, 
Tallymen,     . 
Tar  boilers,  . 
Teamsters,   . 
Tool  makers, 
Transitmen,  •        • 

Veterinary's  assistants. 
Watchmen,  . 
Weighers,     •  .     •  .     • 
Weighers'  assistants. 
Weighers,  temporary 
Wharfingers, 


Rates  of  Daily  Wage 


$2.10 


2.25 
2.25 
3.00 
2.02 
2.00 


2.50 


2.00 


3.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.50 
2.25 


1.50 
2.00 

3.25 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 


2.00    2.50 


3.00 


4.00 


2.00 
5.00 


3.50 


2.00 


2.00    3.00    3.50 


2.00    2.10 
2.00 


2.00    2.50 


2.25 
2.50 
2.00 


2.50 
3.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.00 


2.00 


2.50 
2.00 
2.50 


2.10 
2.25 


2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 

2.50 

2.00 

4.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

3.25 

2.00 

3.00 

5.75 

2.00 

2.83V3 

4.00 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.25 

s.ievs 

5.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 


2.50 
3.00 


2.00    2.25    2.50 
2.00    2.10    2.25 


2.00 
2.00 


2.10 
2.50 
2.00 


3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.75 
2.50 


2.00    2.50 


3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.. 50 

3.25 

2.50 

3  00 

3.00 

2.25 

3.00 
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Boston  —  Concluded. 


Dbpartmbnts 

Dbpartmbnts 

AND   BrANCUBS  of   CITT 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND   BRANCHKS  of  CITT 

Kates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Street  — Con. 

Water  —  Con. 

Street  Paving  Division 

(      !5!2.00 

2.10 

2.25 

—  Con. 

Laborers 

I       2.40 

2.50 

2.75 

Whitewashers,     . 

$2.00 

(       2.90 

3.00 

3.. 50 

Yardmen,      .        .        .        . 

1.75    2.00    2.25 

Machinists,  .        .         .        . 

2.75 

3.00 

Machinists'  assistants, 

2.25 

2.50 

Masons,         .        .        .         . 

2.50 

3.00 

Street  Waieriiiff  Division. 

Painters,        .         .        .        . 

2.50 

Pavers 

2.90 

3.00 

Clerks  and  messengers. 

3.00 

Pipe  layers 

2.40 

2.50 

Coachmen 

2.50 

Plumbers 

3.00 

3.25 

Drivers, 

2.50 

Plumbers'  helpers, 

2.00 

Laborers, 

2.00 

I        2.20 

2.25 

2.50 

Reserve  men. 

1.75 

Repairers,     .        .        .        . 

}       2.90 

3.25 

Tallymen, 

1.75 

Reservoir  keepers, 

2.00 

2.10 

Rodmen 

2.25 

, 

Sealers  and  examiners. 

2,90 

Water. 

Sealers  and   examiners   of 

Blacksmiths, 

3.00 

fire  pipes 

3.00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers, 

2.20 

Stablemen,    .        .        .        . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.25 

Boys 

1.75 

Stone  cutters, 

2.50 

Bracers, 

2.50 

Storekeepers, 

3.00 

Calkers, 

2.20 

Storekeepers,  assistant 

2.25 

Calkers  and  bracers, 

•2.40 

Sub-foremen, 

3.25 

Calkers  (machinists), 

2.2U 

Tallymen,     .        .        .         . 

2.00 

2.25 

Carpenters,  . 

2.75    3.00    3.25 

Teamsters 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

Custodians,  . 

2.00    2.25    2.50 

Testers    and    adjusters    of 

Derrickmen, 

2.10 

meters,       .        .        .         . 

2.50 

Draftsmen,  . 

3.00 

Transitmen 

3.00 

Drivers, 

2.25 

Watchmen 

2.25 

2.40 

Engineers,    . 

2.75    3.00 

Yardmen 

2.50 

3.00 

Engineers,  assistant 

5.00 

Firemen, 

2.50 

Wires. 

Foremen, 

2.50    3.(10 

Deputy  inspectors, 

819*  to 

1,000* 

Fountain  repairers, 

2.25 

Deputy  inspectors,  aBsistant 

364* 

Gate  markers, 

2.40 

Draftsmen 

1,.500* 

Gatemen, 

2.50 

Engineers,    .        .         .        . 

1,500* 

Helpers, 

2.25 

Inspectors,    .        .        .        . 

1,000*  to 

1 ,400* 

Inspectors,    . 

3.00 

Linemen 

728*  to 

1,000* 

*  Per  annum. 


The  number  of  employees  on  the  payroll  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
classified  under  the  above  departments  and  wages,  for  the  week  ending 
December  31,  1903,  was  4,830,  distributed  by  departments  as  follows: 
Bath,  125;  cemetery,  86;  engineering,  44;  health,  29;  market,  five; 
park,  233;  printing,  129;  public  grounds,  (30;  street,  3,427  (including 
the  following  divisions:  Bridge,  34;  ferry,  38  ;  sanitary,  715;  sewer, 
1,035  ;  street  cleaning,  428  ;  street  paving,  1,153  ;  and  street  watering, 
24)  ;  water,  662  ;  and  wires,  30.  In  a  few  instances,  such  as  in  the 
printing  department,  the  weekly  wage  has  been  brought  to  a  daily  basis ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  daily  wage  was  reported.  In  the  classification  no 
distinction  has  been  made  between  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  By 
order  of  the  Mayor,  upon  request  of  the  City  Council,  laborers  and 
mechanics,  whose  services  could  be  dispensed  with,  were  allowed  a  half- 
holiday  on  Saturdays  during  1903,  without  loss  of  pay.  Street  lighting 
done  by  contract. 

Brockton. 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Cemetery. 
Laborers,       .... 
Superintendent,   . 

$2.25 
3.19 

Health. 

Drivers 

Foremen,      .... 

$2.25 
3.33 
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Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

and  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Dally  "Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Health  — Con. 

Laborers 

Scavengers,  .... 

$2.25 
2.25 

Street. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

$3.33 
2.25 

Public  Buildings. 
Employees,  ?i.  «., 

Public  Property  and 

Works. 

Laborers 

3.25 
2.25 

Water. 
Calkers,        .... 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

2.75 
3.33 
2.25 

Se-wer. 

Foremen 

Laborers,      .... 

3.00    3.33 
2.25 

Wires. 
Linemen,       .... 

3.19 

The  work  of  the  bridge  department  is  largely  done  by  contract,  the 
balance  by  the  highway  department.  The  city  has  no  printing  plant. 
The  average  number  of  employees  in  the  departments  named  at  wages 
specified  is  246.     The  laborers  did  not  have  Saturday  half-holiday. 

Cambridge. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

and  Branches  op  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Bridge. 

Paving. 

Employees,  M.S., 

$18.21*  20.13* 

Foremen,      .... 

$2.50    3.00        4.00 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Cemetery. 

Pavers,           .... 

2.75  to  4.50 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00      2.25 

Sewer. 

Health. 

Foremen,      .... 

2.25        2.50 

Drivers,         .... 

2.00 

Inspectors 

3.25 

Foremen 

14.00*  15.00* 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00        2.25 

Scavengers 

2.00 

Park  and  Public 

Grounds. 

Foremen 

20.00* 

Water. 
Foremen,       .... 
Laborers,      .... 

15.00* 
2.00 

Foresters 

20.00* 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00      2.25 

Wires. 

Matrons,        .... 

10.00* 

Inspectors 

18.00*    21.00* 

Superintendents, . 

18.00* 

Linemen,      .... 

16.00+    16.50* 

*  A  week. 


There  were  444  employees  in  the  above-named  city  departments  of 
Cambridge  at  the  specified  rates  of  wages.  The  city  employees  were 
allowed  Saturday  half-holiday  six  months  during  the  year. 


Chelsea. 


Departments 

Departments 

and  Branches  op  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  op  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Park  and  Public 

Grounds. 

Laborers,      .... 

$2.00 

Street  — Con. 
Laborers,      .... 
Pavers, 

$2.00 
4.00 

Public  Buildings  and 
Works. 

Employees,  n.  «., 

2.75    3.00 

Water. 
Foremen,       .... 
Laborers,      .... 

3.00 
2.00 

Street. 
Foremen,       .... 

2.75 

Wires. 
Linemen,      .... 

2.50 
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The  work  of  the  health  dc])artinent  is  done  by  contract.  Total  em- 
ployees on  city  labor,  as  above  S[)ecified,  numbered  4<S  ;  extra  men  are 
hired  Avhen  a  larger  force  is  necessary.  No  Saturday  half-holidays  were 
given,  but  permanent  men  receive  one  week's  vacation  in  summer  without 

loss  of  pa3^ 

Chicopee. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  op  Citt 

Kates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetebt. 

Public  Buildings. 

Laborers 

$1.75 

Laborers,      .... 
Seweb. 

$1.75 

Electric  Light. 

Laborers,      .... 

1,75    2.00 

Electricians, 

2.25    3.00 

1    Masons 

4.00 

Engineers,    .... 

2.50    3.50 

Firemen 

2.33    2.50 

Water. 

Laborers,      .... 

1.75 

Engineers 

3.00 

Lamp  trimmers,  . 

1.75 

Firemen,        .... 

2.00    2.25 

Linemen,      .... 

2.00 

Laborers,      .... 

1.75 

The  pay  of  ordinary  laborers  for  the  city  in  all  departments  is  11.75 
a  day  ;  a  few  old  and  experienced  men  receive  $2  a  day.  The  city  has 
no  foremen  in  the  departments  employing  labor,  as  the  superintendent 
of  streets  has  full  charge  of  highways,  sewers,  sidewalks,  and  bridges. 
City  printing  is  done  by  contract.  Collection  of  garbage  is  also  done  by 
contract.  Ko  half-holidays  with  pay  were  granted  to  laborers.  Engi- 
neers and  firemen  in  the  electric  light  and  water  departments,  who  run 
seven  days  a  week,  are  allowed  "  time  oft'"  without  loss  of  pay.  About 
60  city  employees  included  in  the  classification  for  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. 

Everett. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  op  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor 

Labor. 

Cembtebt. 

Street. 

Laborers,      .... 

$1.75    2.00    2.25 

Blacksmiths, 

Foremen 

$2.50 
2.50 

Laborers,       .... 

2.00 

Sewer. 

Teamsters,   .... 

2.00    2.25 

Foremen 

3.00 

Water. 

Laborers  and  teamsters,     . 

2.00 

Laborers 

2.25    2.50 

The  work  of  the  health  department  and  that  of  the  street  lighting  are 

done  by  contract.     No  half-holidays  in  1903.     About  60  employed  at 

specified  rates. 

Fall  River. 


Departments 

AND  Branches  op  City 

Labor. 


Cemetery. 
Laborers, 

Lighting. 
Boys,     .... 
Employees,  . 

Park  and  Public 
Grounds. 
Laborers, 


Kates  of  Dally  Wage 


$2.00 


6.00*     7.00* 
2.00 


2.00 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor 


Public  Property  and 
Works. 
Laborers, 

Street. 
Foremen, 
Laborers, 

Water. 
Foremen, 
Laborers, 


Rates  of  Daily  Wage 


$2.00    2.50 


.50    2.75    3.00 
2.00 


2.25    2.50    3.00 
2.00 


*  By  the  month. 
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About  230  employees  were  working  for  city  at  specified  classifica- 
tion and  Avage  during  the  last  week  in  December,  1903.  Laborers  were 
granted  Saturday  half-holiday,  without  loss  of  weekly  time,  as  the  time 
ofi"  was  made  up  through  the  week.  Collection  of  garbage  and  also  con- 
struction work  done  under  contract. 

Fitchburg. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetekt. 

Street  —  Con. 

Laborers,      .... 

$1.80 

Rammers 

$0.24 

Tenders,        .... 

.24 

Street.  * 
Foremen,      .... 

.32     .38 

Laborers,      .... 

.22 

Water. 

Masons,  brick 

.24     .27 

Calkers 

2.25 

Masons,  stone 

.27     .32 

Foremen,       .... 

2.60 

Pavers 

.27 

Laborers 

1.75 

*  Emploj'ees  paid  by  the  hour. 


About  155  men  were  employed  at  city  labor.  The  following  de- 
partments have  work  done  by  contract :  Lamp,  park  and  public  grounds, 
and  printing.     There  were  no  Saturday  half-holidays. 


Gloucester. 


Departments 

and  Bkanohes  of  Citt 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Street. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers 

$2.50 
2.00 

Water. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers 

$2.50 
2.00 

In  general,  the  pay  of  laborers  is  $2  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
day  half-holidays  were  not  allowed  in  1903. 


Satur- 


Haverhill. 

The  municipal  laborers  receive  $2  a  day,  the  foremen  receiving  $2.25 
a  day.  The  departments  hiring  laborers  and  foremen  are  as  follows  : 
Bridge,  cemetery,  park  and  public  grounds,  sewer,  and  street.  The 
work  of  the  health  department  is  done  by  contract ;  the  water  depart- 
ment is  under  a  separate  commission.     No  Saturday  half-holidays. 

Holyoke.* 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Departments 

AND  Branches  op  Citt 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Health. 

Drivers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

PaBLio  Buildings. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

$0.25     Am     ..50 
.371/. 
.25 

.34% 
.25 

Sbwer. 
Laborers,      .... 

Street  Cleaning. 
Employees,  .... 

W^ATER. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

$0.28ys 

.25     .37i,'2     .40 

.37^2 
.25 

*  Employees  paid  by  the  hour. 
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The  average  number  of  employees  is  90.  All  out-door  departments, 
excepting  the  })ark,  were  allowed  Saturday  half-holida}-  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  full  48  hours  a  week  were  worked,  time  being  made  up. 


Ijawrence. 


Dkpartments 

Departments 

AND   BBANCHES   of  CITT 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Bridge. 

Sewer. 

Carpenters,  .... 

$2.50 

Foremen,      .... 

$3.00 

Laborers 

2.00 

Laborers 

2.00 

Masons 

4.48 

Cemetery. 

Laborers 

1.75  to  2.00 

Sidewalk. 

Health. 

Foremen 

2.50 

Drivers,  laborers,  and  scav- 

Laborers,     .... 

2.00 

engers,       .... 

2.00 

Park  and  Public 

Street. 

Grounds. 

Blacksmiths, 

2.50 

Laborers 

1.75  to  2.00 

Carpenters 

2.00 

Foremen,       .... 

2.50 

Paving. 

Painters,       .... 

2,00 

Foremen,      .... 

2.50 

Laborers 

2.00 

Pavers 

2.50 

Water. 

Calkere 

2.25 

Public     Buildings    and 

Foremen,       .... 

2.50  to  3.75 

Public   Property  and 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Works. 

Carpenters 

2.50 

Foremen,       .... 

3.25 

Wires. 

Laborers 

2.00 

Inspectors 

3.25 

Painters,       .... 

3.00 

The  employees  covered  in  the  above  presentation  numbered  190. 
Very  little  contract  work  is  let.  City  department  employees  have  Sat- 
urday half-holidays,  but  they  work  48  hours  a  week. 


Lowell. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetery. 

Public  Buildings. 

Laborers,      .... 

$1.75 

Laborers 

$2.00    2.50 

Health. 

Sanitary. 

Drivers,         .... 

2.00 

Laborers,      .... 

2.25 

Foremen,      .... 

3.25 

Laborers,      .... 

1.80 

Sewer. 

Scavengers,  .... 

1.80 

Foremen 

3.75 

Inspectors,   .... 

3.00 

Park  and  Public 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Grounds. 

Laborers,      .... 

1.75    2.00 

Street  Cleaning. 

Laborers 

1.75 

Paving. 

Foremen,      .... 

4.00 

Water. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Foremen 

3.00 

Pavers 

3.00 

Laborers 

2.00    2.50 

The  city  employees  included  in  the  above  numbered  about  400. 
The  park,  sewer,  street,  and  water  departments  did  not  work  Saturday 
afternoons,  but  time  was  made  up  during  the  week.  Work  of  the  lamp 
and  printing  departments  is  done  by  contract. 


lU 
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Lynn. 


Depaktmbnts 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetery. 

Sewer— Con. 

Laborers,      .... 

$2.00 

Inspectors,    .... 

$3.00 

Laborers 

2.00 

Health. 

Drivers 

2.00 

Street. 

Foremen,       .... 

3.28 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Laborers 

2.00 

Scavengers,  .... 

2.00 

Water. 

Foremen,       .... 

3.00    3.25 

Pabk  and  Public 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Grounds. 

Laborers 

2,00 

Wires. 

Inspectors,   .... 

2.63 

Sewer. 

Laborers 

2.00 

Foremen,      .... 

2.84y6 

Linemen,       .... 

2.50 

Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted  city  employees  during  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Street  lighting  and  printing  are  done  by  con- 
tract, as  well  as  some  sewer  work.  The  number  of  employees  covered 
bv  above  schedule  for  the  last  week  in  December  was  132. 


Maiden. 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Cemetert. 
Laborers 

Health. 

Drivers,  laborers,  and  scav- 
engers  

$2.00 
2.00 

Sewer. 
Foremen  and  inspectors,    . 
Laborers 

Water. 

Calkers 

Foremen,       .... 
Laborers 

$2.50 
2.00 

2.50 
2.50 
2.00 

About  50  municipal  employees  were  covered  by  the  above  schedule. 
No  half-holidays  were  granted.     Street  lighting  done  by  contract. 

Marlboroug-h. 


Departments 

AND  Branches  op  Citx 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Paving. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 
Pavers, 

Sewer. 
Foremen 

$3.00 
2.00 
2.50 

3.00 

Sewer  —  Con. 
Laborers,      .... 

Water. 

Foremen 

Laborers,      .... 

$2.00 

2.50 
2.00 

The    sewer  departnaent  employs  from  two  to   90   men.     No   half- 
holidays  were  allowed.     Street  lighting  done  by  contract. 

Medford. 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

Departments 

and  Branches  op  City 

Labor. 

Kates  of  Dally  Wage 

Health. 

Drivers 

Laborers,      .... 
Scavengers,  .... 

Sewer. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

$2.00    2.10 

2.00 

1.75    2.00 

2.50 
2.00    2.25    2.32 

Street. 
Employees,  n.  s.. 

Street  Cleaning. 
Employees,  n.  s., 

Water. 

Calkers 

Foremen 

Laborers 

I             $1.75    2.00    2.25 
}              2.32    2.50    2.75 

I               1.75    2.00    2.25 
1               2.50    2.76 

2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
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The  number  of  empUn^ees  covered  by  the  schedule  averaires  125. 
The  Saturday  half-holiday  was  in  force  for  eight  weeks  in  1903. 


Melrose. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Iff  Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor 

Labor. 

Cemetery. 

Street. 

Laborers,      .... 

$2.00 

Laborers,      .... 

i?2.00 

Strefet  cleaning  employees, 

1.60 

Paving. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Water. 

Seiv^r. 

Calkers 

2.25 

Foremen 

3.00 

Foremen 

3.00 

Inspectors,    .... 

2.25 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

AYork  of  the  health  and  lamp  departments  is  done  by  contract.     Sat- 
urday half-holidays  were  not  allowed. 


New  Bedford. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

and  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Bridge. 
Laborers 

$2.00 

Street  —  Con. 
Sanitary  Division. 

Cemetery. 
Laborers,      .... 

1.50    1.70    1.95    2.00 

Employees,  «.  s., 

$2.25 

Health. 
Health  officers,     . 

2.75 

Street  Cleaning  Division. 
Laborers,      .... 

1.80    2.00 

Sewer. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers 

Street. 

3.00 
1.80    2.00 

Water. 
Calkers,         .... 

Foremen 

Laborers 

2.75 

3.00    5.00 

1.80    2.00    2.25 

Paving  Dmsion. 

Foremen,       .... 

Laborers 

Employees,  n.  s., 

2.50 
2.00 
2.75 

Wires. 
Linemen,      .... 

2.50 

The  preceding  schedule  for  week  ending  January  2,  1904,  covered 
about  160  employees.  The  force  of  labor  employed  at  that  time  was  the 
smallest  in  years,  owing  to  severity  of  weather.  No" half-holidays  in 
1903.  The  work  of  the  following  departments  is  done  by  contract : 
Health  (partly),  lamp,  printing,  public  buildings,  and  public  property 
and  works. 

Newton. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

and  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Health. 
Laborers 

$1.75 

Sewer  —  Con. 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

.■53.00    4.50 
1.75 

Paving  (Road  Work). 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Pavers,           .... 

2.50    3.00    3.25 
2.00 
2.00 

Water. 
Calkers,         .... 
Foremen,       .... 
Laborers,      .... 

2.25 
2.75    3.00    4.00 
1.75    2.00    2.25 

Sewer. 
Foremen,      .... 

3.00 

Wires. 
Linemen 

2.00    2.75    3.50 
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About  175  city  employees  covered  by  the  schedule.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  health  department  and  the  work  of  the  lamp  department  are 
done  hy  contract.     No  half-holidays;   men  work  eight  hours  a  day. 


North  Adams. 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Cemetery. 
Laborers,      .... 

Sewer. 
Foremen,      .... 
Laborers,      .... 

$1.50 

2.50 
1.50 

Street. 
Laborers 

Water. 

Foremen 

Laborers 

$1.50 

1.75  to  3.00 
1.50 

Laborers  receive  $1.50  for  eight-hour  da}^  Paving  and  wire  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  part  of  work  of  health  department,  contracted  for.  No 
half-holidays. 

Northampton. 


Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Labor. 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

Sewer. 
Laborers 

Street. 
Laborers,      .... 

$1.75 
1.75  to  2.25 

Water. 
Calkers  and  foremen,  . 
Laborers,      .... 

$2.50 
1.75 

About  30  men  employed  under  above  schedule,  25  of  these  being  in 
the  street  department.  City  printing  is  done  by  contract;  also,  health 
department  work.     No  Saturday  half-holidays. 


Pittsfield. 

No  information  was  returned  for  municipal  departmental  work  in 
Pittsiield.  Laborers  are  paid  $1.75  for  eight-hour  day.  Double  teams 
and  drivers  are  paid  $4.50  for  eight-hour  day.  It  was  stated  to  be  im- 
possilile  to  give  definite  number  employed,  as  circumstances  regulated 
numljer  of  employees. 

Quincy. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetery. 

Sewer  — Con. 

Laborers 

$1.75 

Inspectors,    .... 

$2.25 

Laborers,      .        . 

1.75 

Health. 

Drivers 

2.00 

Laborers 

2.00 

Water. 

Calkers 

2.25 

Sewer. 

Foremen 

2.75 

Foremen 

3.00 

Laborers 

2.00 

The  emplo3^ees  covered  hy  the  above  classification  numbered  25. 
A  large  part  of  the  city  work  is  done  by  contract.  No  half-holidays 
were  allowed  in  1903. 
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Salem. 


Depahtmknts 

Departments 

AND   BKANCHKS   of  CITT 

Kates  of  Dally  Wage 

And  Bkanciiks  op  City 

Ratesof  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetery. 

Street,  Bridge,  and 

Foremen 

$2.  SO 

Sewer. 

Floriete 

2.50 

Carpenters  and  bridge  work- 

Laborers  

2.00 

ers,     

.$2.. 50 

Foremen,       .... 

4.25 

Health. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Foremen,      .... 

2.50 

Water. 
Calkers 

Laborers  ami  others,  . 

2.00 

2.50 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Park  and  Public 

GrROUNDS. 

Wires. 

Laborers 

2.00 

Linemen,      .... 

2.00    2.50 

About  120  employees  are  covered  by  the  above  report.     All  em- 
ployees had  Saturday  half-holiday  for  two  months  in  1903. 


Somerville. 


Departments 

Departments 

and  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  "Wage 

and  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Health. 

Sewer  — Con. 

All  day  employees, 

$2.00 

Inspectors,   .... 

$3.50 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Park  and  Public 

Grounds. 

Employees,  ii.  s.. 

2.50 

Water. 

Foremen,      .... 

3.50 

Paving. 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Foremen 

2.50    3.00 

Laborers,      .... 

2.00 

Wires. 

Sewer. 

Inspectors 

3.56 

Foremen,      .... 

3.00 

Linemen,      .... 

2.50    2.75 

The  number  of  employees  varies  as. occasion  requires,  the  average 
number  employed,  under  above  schedule,  being  265.  All  special  paving 
of  streets,  building  of  sewers,  and  grading  public  parks  are  done  by  con- 
tract;  also,  the  lighting  of  the  city  is  by  contract,  as  well  as  special 
printing.  Half-holidays  were  granted  during  July  and  August  in  1903 
to  the  health,  highway,  sewer,  water,  and  public  grounds  departments. 


Spring-field. 


Departments 

Departments 

and  Branches  or  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

and  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Health  (Scavbngbb). 

Sewer. 

Drivers 

$2.00 

Foremen 

S2.50    3.00 

Foremen  (ash),    . 

3.17 

Inspectors,   .... 

4.00 

Laborers 

1.75 

Laborers,      .... 

1.75 

Park  and  Public 

Street  Cleaning. 

Grounds. 

1.75 

Foremen 

2.25 

Laborers 

1.75 

Water. 

Paving. 

Foremen,       .... 

2.00    2.25 

Foremen,      .... 

2.75 

Laborers 

1.75 

Inspectors 

4.00 

Laborers,      .... 

1.75 

Wires. 

Pavers 

2.25 

Laborers 

1.75 
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Xo  estimate  was  given  as  to  number  employed  during  week  under 
consideration.  In  general,  the  paving  department  employs  from  10  to 
15  men  ;  the  park  and  public  grounds  department,  from  10  to  25  ;  the 
sewer  department  from  30  to  40  ;  and  the  street,  from  50  to  500  men. 
The  laborers  are  given  one  hour  Saturday  p.m.,  but  no  half-holidays. 

Taunton. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  Citt 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetert. 

Street  and  Bridge. 

Laborers,      .... 

$1.75 

Foreman 

$13.50t 

Laborers 

.22* 

Park  and  Public 

Grounds. 

Laborers,      .        .        .       *. 

1.75 

Water. 

Calkers 

2.25 

Paving. 

Foremen,  assistant 

2.50 

Laborers 

.22* 

Laborers 

1.75 

Pavers 

.25* 

Sewer. 

Wires. 

Inspectors 

1.50    2.50    3.00    3.50 

Laborers,      .... 

.20* 

Laborers 

2.00 

Linemen 

15.00t 

By  the  hour. 


t  By  the  weels. 


The  average  number  of  city  employees  included  in  above  classifica- 
tion is  115.  The  city  is  lighted  by  contract,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
little  contract  work.  Employees  paid  by  the  hour  work  an  eight-hour 
day.     All  city  departments    had  half-holiday   Saturdays  during   June, 

July,  and  August,  1903. 

Waltham. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetery. 

Street. 

Employees,  n.  s., 

$1.80    2.00    2.34 

Drivers,         .... 

$1.90    2.05 

Foremen 

2.50 

Health. 

Laborers 

1.80 

Laborers,      .        .        .        .• 

2.00    2.50 

Pavers, 

2.50 

Scavengers,  .... 

2.00    2.25 

Park  and  Public 

Stablemen,    .... 

2.00 

Grounds. 

Laborers 

1.80    2.00 

Water. 

Public  Buildings. 
Employees,  ?;.  «., 

2.80 

Calkers,         .... 

Foremen 

Laborers 

2.25    2.40 
3.60 
1.80 

Sewer. 

Foremen,       .... 

2.50 

Wires. 

Laborers,      .... 

1.80 

Linemen 

2.50 

Fifty-five  men  were  employed  under  above  schedule  during  the  week 

ending  January  2,  1904.     Saturday   half-holidays  were  not   allowed  to 

employees  in  1903. 

Woburn. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetery. 
Laborers,      .... 

$1.66 

Sewer  — Con. 
Laborers 

$1.75 

Health. 
Laborers,      .... 

1.75 

Street  Cleaning. 
Laborers,      .... 

1.75 

Sewer. 
Foremen,      .... 

2.25 

Water. 
Laborers,      .... 

1.75 
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No  regular  number  of  employees  reported.  Care  of  public  ground.s 
and  parks  is  let  out  to  contractors.  The  work  on  public  buildings  is  also 
contracted  for.     No  half-holidays  were  granted. 


Worcester. 


Departments 

Departments 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

AND  Branches  of  City 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Cemetery. 

Sewer. 

Laborers,      .... 

SI. 93    to      2.20 

Foremen 

$2..50to4.50 

Laborers,      .... 

1.85  to  2.25 

Health. 

Street. 

Scavengers 

25.00* 

Paving  division  employees, 
Street  cleaning  division  em- 

1.85 to  4.00 

ployees,     .... 

1.85  to  2.00 

Park  and  Public 

Grounds. 

Laborers 

.14t  to         .23t 

Water. 
Calkers,         .... 
Foremen,      .... 

2  25 
3.00  to  4.50 

Laborers,      .... 

1.85  to  2.50 

Public  Buildings. 

Wires. 
Inspectors,   .... 

Employees,  n.  «., 

2.25    to      4.00 

2.00 

*  A  month. 


t  An  hour. 


The  number  employed  in  the  above  departments  varies  as  follows  : 
Cemetery,  15  to  30;  health,  24;  park  and  public  grounds,  14  to  30; 
public  buildings,  seven  to  15;  sewer,  98  to  481;  paving,  15  to  20; 
street  cleaning,  75  to  100  ;  water,  60  to  74.  No  half-holidays  allowed. 
Street  lighting  done  by  contract. 

Analysis  of  the  foregoing  presentation  would  be  a  mere  repetition 
of  facts  shown  in  the  tables.  That  comparisons  may  readily  be  drawn 
between  the  same  departments  of  work  in  the  different  municipalities, 
the  following  table  is  inserted  showing  departments  and  cities  with  rates 
of  wages  per  diem  : 


Bates 

of  Wages  of  City  Labor :  By  Departments  and  Cities. 

Departments  of  Labor 
AND  Cities. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Departments  of  Labor 
AND  Cities. 

Rates  of  Daily  Wage 

Bath. 

Cemetery  —  Con. 

Boston,         .       .       .        . 

$0.50  to  4.17 

Quincy 

$1.75 

Salem,   . 

2.00 

2.50 

Bridge. 
Beverly,        .        .        .        . 
Boston   (under  Street  De- 
partment), 

2.75 

Taunton, 
Waltham, 
Woburn, 
Worcester, 

1.80    2.00 
1.93 

1.75 

2.34 

1.66 

to  2.20 

Cambridge,  . 
Haverhill,     . 
Lawrence,     . 

18.21*    20.13* 
2.00        2.25 
2.00        2.50 

Engineering. 
Boston 

2.00 

to  5.00 

New  Bedford, 

2.00 

Health. 

jBoston,         •        .        .        . 

.50 

to  3.00 

Cemetery. 

Brockton, 

2.25 

3.33 

Beverly,        .        .        .        . 

2.00 

Cambridge, 

2.00 

to  2.50 

Boston, 

1.50  to  4.38 

Holyoke, 

.251 

to     .50t 

Brockton, 

2.25        3.19 

Lawrence, 

2.00 

Cambridge, 

2.00        2.25 

Lowell, 

1.80    2.00 

3.25 

Chicopee, 

1.75 

Lynn,     . 

2.00 

3.28 

Everett, 

1.75    2.00        2.25 

Maiden, 

2.00 

FaU  River, 

2.00 

Medford, 

1.75    2.00 

2.10 

Fitchburg, 

1.80 

New  Bedforc 

1, 

2.75 

Haverhill, 

2.00        2.25 

Newton, 

1.75 

Lawrence, 

1.75  to  2.00 

Quincy, 

2.00 

Lowell, 

1.75 

Salem,   . 

2.00 

2.50 

Lynn,     . 

2.00 

Somerville, 

2.00 

Maiden, 

2.00 

Springfield, 

1.75    2.00 

3.17 

Melrose, 

2.00 

Waltham, 

2.00 

2.50 

New  Bedford, 

1.50  to  2.00 

Woburn, 

1.75 

North  Adams, 

1.50 

Worcester, 

25.00t 

*  A  week. 


t  An  hour. 


X  A  month. 
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Bates  of  Wages  of  City  Labor:  By  Departments  and  Cities  —  Concluded. 


Departmbnts  of  Labor 
AND  Cities. 

Kates  of  Daily  Wage 

Departments  of  Labor 
and  Cities. 

Rates  of  Dally  Wage 

Lighting. 

Street  — Con. 

Chicopee,      .        .        .        . 

$1.75 

to 

3.50 

Boston  —  Con. 

Fall  River 

2.00    6.00* 

7.00* 

Street  Cleaning  Division, 

$2.00 

to 

3.50 

Street  Paving  Division,   . 

1.50 

to 

5.75 

Market. 

Street  Watering  Division, 

1.75 

to 

3.00 

Boston,         .       .       .       . 

IS.OOf 

to 

91.74t 

Brockton,      .... 
Chelsea,        .... 

2.25 
2.00    2.75 

3.33 
4.00 

Park  and  Public 

Everett,         .... 

2.00    2.25 

2.50 

Grounds. 

Fall  River 

2.00 

to 

3.00 

Beverly, 
Boston, 

.75 

to 

2.00 
6.50 

Fitchburg 

Gloucester,  .... 

.22§ 
2.00 

to 

.38§ 
2.50 

Cambridge, 

lO.OOt 

to 

20.00t 

Haverhill,      .... 

2.00 

2.25 

Chelsea, 
Fall  River, 
Haverhill, 
Lawrence, 

2.00 
1.75 

to 

2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 

Holyoke   CStreet   Cleaning 

Division), 
Lawrence  : 
Sidewalk  Division,  . 

.25§     .37i/2§ 
2.00 

.40§ 
2.50 

Lowell, 

1.75 

2.00 

Other  Divisions, 

2.00 

2.50 

Lynn,    . 

2.00 

Lowell : 

Salem,   . 

Somerville, 

Springfield, 

1.75 

2.00 
2.50 
2.25 

Sanitary  Division,    . 

Street  Cleaning  Division, 

Lynn 

Medford   (including  Street 

Cleaning  Division), 
Melrose,        .... 

2.25 
1.75 
2.00 

Taunton, 
Waltham, 
Worcester, 

1.80 
.14§ 

to 

1.75 

2.00 
.23§ 

1.75 
1.60 

to 

2.75 
2.00 

Paving 

New  Bedford : 

Cambridge,  r 

2.00 

to 

4.50 

Paving  Division, 

2.00    2.50 

2.75 

Lawrence, 

2.00 

2.50 

Sanitary  Division,    . 

2.25 

Lowell, 

2.00    3.00 

4.00 

Street  Cleaning  Division, 

1.80 

2.00 

Marlborongh 
Melrose, 

. 

2.00    2.50 

3.00 
2.00 

North  Adams, 
Northampton, 

1.75 

to 

1.50 
2.25 

Newton, 

2.00 

to 

3.25 

Salem, 

2,00    2.50 

4.25 

Somerville, 

2.00    2.50 

3.00 

Springfield    (Street   Clean- 

Springfield, 
Taunton, 

1.75 

.22§ 

to 

4.00 
.25§ 

ing  Division), 
Taunton,       .... 
Waltham,      .... 

.225 
1.80 

to 

1.75 

13.50f 

2.50 

Printing. 

Woburn    (Street   Cleaning 

Boston,          .        .        .        . 

1.00 

to 

5.00 

Division), 
Worcester  : 

1.75 

Public  Buildings. 

Paving  Division, 

1.85 

to 

4.00 

Brockton,      .        .        .        . 

3.25 

Street  Cleaning  Division, 

1.85 

to 

2.00 

Chicopee, 

.'343/8? 

Holyoke, 

.25§ 

Water. 

Lowell, 

2.00 

2.50 

Beverly,        .... 

2.00 

"Waltham, 

2.80 

Boston, 

1.75 

to 

5.00 

Worcester, 

2.25 

to 

4.00 

Brockton, 

2.25    2.75 

3.33 

Cambridge, 

2.00 

2.50 

Public  Property  and 

Chelsea, 

2.00 

3.00 

Works. 

Chicopee, 

1.75 

to 

3.00 

Brockton,     .. 

2.25 

Everett, 

2.25 

2.50 

Chelsea, 

2.75 

3.00 

Fall  River, 

2.00 

to 

3.00 

Fall  River,    . 

2.00 

2.50 

Fitchburg, 

1.75    2.25 

2.50 

Lawrence,     . 

2.00 

to 

3.25 

Gloucester, 

2.00 

2.50 

Holyoke, 

.25§ 

.37y,§ 

Sewer. 

Lawrence, 

2.00 

to 

3.75 

Beverly,        .        .        .        . 

2.00 

Lowell, 

2.00    2.50 

3.00 

Boston   (under  Street  De- 

Lynn,    . 

2.00    3.00 

3.25 

partment), 

- 

Maiden, 

2.00 

2.50 

Brockton, 

2.25    3.00 

3.33 

Marlborough 

, 

2.00 

2.50 

Cambridge, 

2.00 

to 

3.25 

Medford, 

2.00 

2.25 

Chicopee, 

1.75    2.00 

4.00 

Melrose, 

2.00    2.25 

3.00 

Everett, 

2.00 

3.00 

New  Bedford, 

1.80 

to 

5.00 

Haverhill, 

2.00 

2.25 

Newton, 

1.75 

to 

4.00 

Holyoke, 

■28y8§ 

North  Adams, 

1.50 

to 

3.00 

Lawrence, 

2.00    3.00 

4.48 

Northampton, 

1.75 

2.50 

Lowell, 

2.00    3.00 

3.75 

Quincy, 

2.00    2.25 

2.75 

Lynn,    . 

2.00 

to 

3.00 

Salem,  . 

2.00 

2.50 

Maiden, 

2.00 

2.50 

Somerville,   . 

2.00 

3.50 

Marlborough 

2.00 

3.00 

Springfield,  . 

1.75    2.00 

2.25 

Medford, 

2.00 

to 

2.50 

Taunton, 

1.75    2.25 

2.50 

Melrose, 

2.00    2.25 

3.00 

Waltham,      . 

1.80 

to 

3.60 

New  Bedford, 

1.80    2.00 

3.00 

Woburn, 

1.75 

Newton, 

1.75 

to 

4.50 

Worcester,    . 

1.85 

to 

4.50 

North  Adams, 

1.50 

2.50 

Northampton, 

1.75 

Wires. 

Quiucy, 

1.75    2.25 

3.00 

Boston,          .... 

364.0011  to  1,500.0011 

Somerville, 

2.00    3.00 

3.50 

Brockton, 

3.19 

Springfield, 

1.75 

to 

4.00 

Cambridge,   . 

Ifi.OOt 

to 

21.00t 

Taunton, 

1.50 

to 

3.50 

Chelsea, 

2.50 

Waltham, 

1.80 

2.50 

Lawrence  (Inspectors 

, 

3.25 

Woburn, 

1.75 

2.25 

Lynn,    . 

2.00    2.50 

2.63 

Worcester, 

1.85 

to 

4.50 

New  Bedford, 

2.50 

Newton, 

2.00    2.75 

3.50 

Street. 

Salem,    . 

2.00 

2.50 

Boston : 

Somerville,   . 

2.50 

to 

3.56 

Bridge  Division, 

2.00 

to 

3.25 

Springfield,  . 

1.75 

Ferry  Division, 

2.00 

to 

4.00 

Taunton, 

.20§ 

15.00t 

Sanitary  Division,    . 

2.00 

to 

3.50 

Waltham, 

2.50 

Sewer  Division, 

1.60 

to 

6.00 

Worcester,    . 

2.00 

Boys;  paid  by  the  month. 


t  A  week. 


J  A  month. 


§  An  hour. 


Per  annum. 
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In  the  table  just  presented  the  branches  or  grades  of  labor  under  each 
department  have  not  been  considered  separately,  but  the  lowest  and  highest 
rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  each  department  are  given  in  each  case.  In 
.some  instances  where  only  tliree  quotations  were  reported,  all  have  been 
taken.  Wide  variations  in  wages  are  seen  between  the  cities.  Consider- 
ing the  highest  maximum  wage,  Boston  leads  in  every  department  except 
the  health  department  (where  Brockton  ta,kes  precedence),  and  the  water 
department  where  New  Bedford  equals  Boston — both  cities  paying  $5 
maximum  daily  wage. 

In  order  to  compare  the  wages  of  laborers  in  the  different  cities  of 
Massachusetts  we  have  brought  together  in  the  next  table  the  daily  rates 
of  wages  paid  municipal  laborers,  by  cities,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 


Pay  of  City  Laborers :  By  Cities. 


Rates  of  Daily  Wage 


Labobers 
Beverly, 

Boston, 

Brockton,     . 
Cambridge, 
Chelsea, 
Chicopee,     . 

Everett, 

Fall  River,  . 
Fitchburg,  . 
Gloucester, . 
Haverhill,  . 
Holyoke,*  . 
Lawrence,    . 

Lowell, 

Lynn,  . 


$2.00 


2.00 

2.02 

2.10 

2.2.') 

2.40 

2.50 

2.75 

2.90 

3.00 

3.50 

2.25 

2.00 

2.25 
2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

1.75 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.75 

1.76 

1.80 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75  to  2.00 

1.75 

1.80 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 

Cities. 


Laborers  —  Con. 
Maiden, 
Marlborough, 
Medford, 
Melrose, 

New  Bedford, 

Newton, 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

Pittsfield, 

Q.uincy, 

Salem,  . 

Somerville, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Waltham, 

Woburn, 

Worcester, 


Rates  of  Dally  Wage 


1.50 
1.95 
1.75 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.32 
2.00 
1.80 
2.25 
2.25 
1.50 
1.75  to  2.25 
1.75 


1.70 
2.00 
2.00 


1.75 


.20t  .22t  1.75 
1.80 
1.66 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 


.Ut  to  .23t 
1.S5  to  2.50 


*  Laborers  paid  by  the  hour — 25  cents  and  28V(s  cents. 


t  An  hour. 


It  will  be  seen  that  $2  is  the  prevailing  daily  wage  in  10  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth.  North  Adams  pays  the  lowest  daily  wage,  $1.50; 
New  Bedford  pays  from  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Woburn  pays  $1.66  and  $1.75 
a  day;  Pittsfield  and  Springfield  follow  with  $1.75  a  day;  Fitchburg, 
$1.75  to  $1.80;  Waltham,  $1.80  and  $2;  Brockton,  $2.25;  Everett, 
Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Worcester  as  high  as  $2.50  a  day,  while  Boston 
pays  city  laborers  from  $2.00  to  $3.50. 

The  wages  paid  laborers  in  the  city  of  Boston  are  classified  by  de- 
partments and  divisions  of  labor  in  the  following  table  : 
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Wages  Paid  Laborers  in  the  City  of  Boston:  By  Departments. 


Departments  and  Divisions 

OF  City  Labor  and 

DAiLr  Rates  of  AVages. 


Bath. 
$2.00 

Cemetery. 
2.00,       ..... 

Park. 

2.00,       

2.25,       ...... 

Public  Grounds. 
2.00,       

Street. 
Ferry  Division,    . 

2.00,  .... 

Sanitary  Division, 

2.0U,  .... 

Sewer  Division,   . 

2.00,  .... 

2.10,  .... 

2.25,  .... 

2.50,  .... 

2.75 


Number 

Employed 

at  Specified 

Wages 


1 

1 

16 
16 

131 

128 

3 

18 
18 

1,368 

7 

7 

20 

20 

483 

369 

2 

81 

29 

2 


Departments  and  Divisions 

OF  City  Labor  and 

Daily  Rates  of  Wages. 


Street  —  Con, 
Street  Cleaning  Division,    . 
$2.00 

2.02 

2.10,  .... 

2.25 

Street  Paving  Division, 

2.00,  .... 

2.10 

2.25,  .... 

Street  Watering  Division,  . 

2.00,  .... 

Water. 

2.00,       

2.10, 

2.25 

2.40,       

2.50,       

2.75,       

2.90 

3.00 

3.50 

Total,  .... 


Number 

Employed 

at  Specified 

Wages 


246 

73 

38 

120 

15 

611 

553 

49 

9 

1 

1 

355 

304 

3 

21 

2 

11 

6 

1 

6 

1 


The  highest  wages  of  laborers  in  Boston  are  paid  in  the  sewer  divi- 
sion of  the  street  department,  and  in  the  water  department,  the  former 
ranging  from  $2  to  2.75,  and  the  latter  varying  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  day. 

To  show  the  number  of  laborers  receiving  each  specified  wage  in  the 
city  of  Boston  we  insert  the  following  tabular  statement  showing  the  rates 
of  wages  paid,  and  the  number  employed  at  such  rates  : 


Rates  of  Daily  Wages  of 
Laborers. 

$2.00 

2.02,  

2.10,  

2.25 

2.40 

2. .50 


Number  Em- 
ployed at  Specified 
Wages 


1,490 

38 

174 

129 

2 

40 


Kates  of  Daily  Wages  of 
Laborers. 


$2.75,  . 
2.90,  . 
3.00,  . 
3.50,  . 

Total, 


Number  Em- 
ployed at  Specified 
Wages 


Out  of  1,889  so-called  laborers  employed,  1,490,  or  78.88  per  cent, 
receive  $2  a  day  ;  343,  or  18.16  per  cent,  receive  over  $2  a  day  but  less 
than  $2.50  ;  49,  or  2.59  per  cent,  receive  $2.50  but  under  $3  ;  six  laborers 
receive  $3,  while  one  receives  $3.50. 

Half -holiday  for  City  Employees. 
The  following  law,  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  1898, 
provided  for  a  half-holiday  for  city  employees  : 


The  City  Council  of  a  city  may  provide  that  the  employees  of  such  city  including 
laborers  and  mechanics  and  all  other  classes  of  workmen  employed  by  said  city  shall  be 
allowed  one  half-holiday  in  each  week  without  loss  of  pay  during  such  portions  of  the 
year  as  the  City  Council  determines.     [Revised  Laws,  1902,  chap.  26,  sec.  22.] 
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Many  of  the  city  councils  have  tai\cn  no  action  whatever  on  the 
above  statute,  while  others  have  issued  orders  making  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  operative  during  a  portion  of  each  year.  Cities  taking  action  have 
chosen  Saturday  as  the  half-holiday.  In  some  instances  the  men  received 
the  half-holidaj^  on  Saturday,  but  worked  the  full  48  hours  a  week  — 
making  up  on  the  other  five  days  the  time  lost  on  Saturday. 

We  append  a  resume  of  the  action  taken  in  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  Saturday  half-holiday  movement  in  1903. 

Boston.  On  January  2,  1903,  the  Mayor  issued  the  following  order 
to  the  heads  of  departments  ; 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  City  Council  you  are  hereby  directed  to  allow 
a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays  during  the  year  1903,  without  loss  of  pay  and  in  pai't  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  all  laborers  and  mechanics  whose  services  can  be  dispensed 
with  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  Employees  whose  services  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  Saturday  afternoons  are  not  to  be  allowed  extra  pay. 

Gamhridfje,  Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted  for  six  months  of 
the  year. 

Fall  River  and  Lavjrence.  City  employees  had  Saturday  after- 
noons but  made  up  time  on  the  other  five  days. 

Holyoke.  All  out-door  departments,  excepting  the  park,  had  Satur- 
day half-holiday  during  the  Summer,  but  full  48  hours  a  week  were 
made  up. 

Loioell.  The  following  departments  did  not  work  Saturday  after- 
noons, but  made  up  the  time  during  the  week :  Park,  sewer,  street,  and 
water. 

Lynn.  Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted  city  employees  during 
June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

Medford.     Saturday   half-holiday   was   in    force    for   eight   weeks. 

Salem.  All  city  employees  had  Saturday  half-holiday  for  two 
months. 

Somerville.  Saturday  half-holiday  was  granted  to  the  following  de- 
partments during  July  and  August :  Health,  highway,  public  grounds, 
sewer,  and  water. 

Taunton.  All  city  employees  had  half-holiday  on  Saturdays  during 
June,  July,  and  August. 

The  following  cities  did  not  grant  the  half-holiday  to  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  1903  : 

Beverly,  Brockton,  Chelsea,  Chicopee,  Everett,  Fitchburg,  Glouces- 
ter, Haverhill,  Maiden,  Marlborough,  Mebose,  New  Bedford,  Newton, 
North  Adams,  Northampton,  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  Springfield,  Waltham, 
Woburn,  and  "Worcester.  In  Chelsea,  the  permanent  men  received  one 
week's  vacation  in  the  Summer  without  loss  of  pay.  In  Springfield, 
the  laborers  were  allowed  one  hour  on  Saturday,  their  work  closing 
at  four  P.M. 
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REVIEW  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS. 


For  the  Six  Months  ending  April  30,  19  04. 


The  following  review  presents  a  summary  of  the  conditions  affecting 
employment  and  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending  April  30,  based  upon 
reports  made  to  this  office  by  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  leading  in- 
dustries. The  statistics  of  persons  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  them  were  supplied  by  identically  the  same  establishments  for  the 
weeks  ending  October  10,  1903,  and  April  9,  1904. 

From  these  reports  it  is  evident  that  the  situation  this  Spring  is 
distinctly  unfavorable  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1903  ;  but  it  is  only, fair  to  state  that  there  is  a  feeling  among  manu- 
facturers that  the  present  depression  is  of  a  temporary  character  and  not 
likely  to  continue  for  an  extended  period.  The  degree  of  this  depression 
varies  in  the  several  industries.  Business  is  almost  at  a  complete  stand- 
still, owing  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  trades  unions  employed 
in  the  different  industries  which  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  each  other 
for  a  continuance  of  good  times.  The  cotton  goods  industry  is  in  a  de- 
plorable condition,  blighted  by  the  present  high  price  of  raw  material 
and  the  existing  uncertainty  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  new 
crop.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  tone  of  trade  has  been 
lowered  by  the  effects  of  the  severe  Winter,  and  by  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  presidential  year. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Manufacturers  are  looking  forward  to  a  good 
trade  as  soon  as  warmer  weather  comes  ;  orders  have  been  generally  back- 
ward owing  to  the  late  Spring.  The  character  of  the  industry  has  changed 
greatly  during  the  past  few  years,  the  time  being  passed  when  shoes 
could  be  made  up  in  advance  of  sales.  The  frequent  changes  in  styles, 
as  well  as  the  change  in  the  grade  of  stock,  have  made  it  necessary  to 
await  the  receipt  of  orders,  and  also  to  manufacture  a  greater  number  of 
sample  shoes.  Manufacturers  in  Haverhill  think  that  this  year's  trade 
will  be  fully  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  despite  present  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. One  large  firm  which  removed  to  New  Hampshire  18  months 
ago  has  returned  to  Haverhill  and  resumed  business. 

As  a  whole,  trade  in  women's,  misses',  and  children's  shoes  started 
late,  and  the  total  output  this  season  in  Lynn  will  not  equal  that  of  the 
Spring  of  1903.  Duplicate  orders  were  slow  in  materializing,  although 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  rush  instructions  began  to  reach 
the  manufacturers  from  all  quarters,  both  on  new  and  back  orders,  and 
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if  the  wcatlicr  conditions  arc  good  and  the  demand  shown  during  the 
middle  of  April  continues,  a  very  good  season's  business  will  result. 
Not  a  few  individual  manufacturers  report  business  fully  as  large  as  for  the 
same  season  in  1003.  A  brisk  business  in  June  is  generally  anticipated. 
An  iucreasino-  demand  for  tan-colored  shoes  is  noted  in  both  Haverhill  and 
Lynn,  indicating  a  returning  popularity  for  this  style  of  goods.  Some 
manufacturers  report  delayed  orders  owing  to  the  inability  of  dealers  to 
determine  the  popular  feeling  on  this  point.  The  regular  foreign  business 
shows  about  the  same  volume  as  last  year ;  but  owing  to  preferential 
tariffs,  colonial  demand  is  not  so  good  as  then.  The  Cuban  demand  indi- 
cates an  increase  of  nearly  700  per  cent  this  year.  The  slipper  trade 
shows  about  the  same  conditions  as  are  presented  for  the  shoe  business 
generally,  except  that  rush  orders  for  anything  but  kid  goods  are  not 
noted. 

Business  in  men's  footwear  in  Brockton  started  in  well  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  in  December,  and  there  was  a  good  demand  all  through 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  but  many  manufacturers  of  medium  and  the 
cheaper  grades  report  a  decided  falling  off  in  trade,  amounting  even  to 
dullness  during  April,  which  is  usually  a  busy  month.  The  volume  of 
business,  however,  has  not  quite  equaled  that  for  the  same  season  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  Summer  and  Fall  trade 
is  not  very  flattering,  if  the  reports  of  the  salesmen  furnish  any  criterion. 
Manufacturers  of  the  higher  priced  shoes  report  a  good  Winter's  business 
and  a  fair  Spring  demand,  fully  as  active  as  at  the  same  period  last  year. 
In  some  quarters,  an  increased  call  for  a  cheaper  shoe  than  is  usually 
kept  by  the  retailer  is  noted,  which  recalls  the  prediction  made  a  few 
years  since  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  men's  footwear,  that 
' '  in  the  near  future  the  popular  demand  will  be  for  a  shoe  that  will  retail 
for  $2.50  instead  of  $3.50,  the  prevailing  price." 

The  same  scale  of  wages  obtains  in  the  three  cities  as  at  the  time 
of  our  Fall  report,  and,  except  the  cut  sole  and  grain  counter  workers' 
strikes  in  Lynn,  no  labor  troubles  are  anticipated  at  present.  A  shoe 
manufacturers'  association,  designed  to  work  along  the  same  lines  as  those 
followed  by  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  has  been  formed  in 
Lynn.  The  cost  of  leather  stock  is  about  the  same  as  last  j'Car,  and 
prices  are  strong,  especially  on  the  lower  grades  of  goat,  while  men's 
upper  leather  is  about  two  cents  higher.  Cotton  linings  and  satins  are 
higher  than  last  j'car.  Selling  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  during 
the  past  year,  although  this  situation  does  not  extend  to  all  grades. 
Collections  have  been  generally  from  fair  to  good  this  Spring,  but 
some  slowness  is  reported  during  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

The  shipment  of  shoes  from  Brockton  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  9,  1904,  aggregated  308,772  cases,  as  compared  with  300,079  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1903,  and  290,991  cases  for  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding. 
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The  total  cases  of  boots  and  shoes  shipped  from  Haverhill  for  the 
six  months  ending  April  9,  1904,  numbered  215,598,  as  against  221,598 
cases  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  251,192  cases  for  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  in  1903,  ending  April  11. 

Building.  The  situation  in  this  line  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 
There  is  little  work  in  the  market  and  that  of  no  great  importance. 
There  is  some  work  already  figured  upon  that  is  ready  to  be  let  out  on 
contract,  and  a  limited  amount  of  beach  building  is  offered  for  bids, 
together  with  a  few  out-of-town  residences  ;  but  no  figuring  on  specu- 
lative or  new  heavy  work  of  any  importance.  The  prevailing  opinion 
among  contractors  is  that  there  are  enough  large  office  buildings,  and 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  work  of  this  nature  for  some  time  to 
come.  One  large  contractor  states  that  he  has  not  seen  so  few  plans  in 
circulation  for  bids  for  18  years.  This  condition  probably  results  from 
the  high  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  the  check  to  investment  enter- 
prise through  the  enormous  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  speculative  stocks 
last  year.  There  is  considerable  jobbing  being  done  this  Spring,  but  not 
as  much  as  would  be  done  had  it  not  been  for  bad  weather.  An  impor- 
tant problem  in  contracting  for  buildings  in  late  years  in  Boston  has  been 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  earth  displaced  in  constructing  cellars, 
the  removal  of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  included  in  the  contract  for  the  building. 
Formerly,  this  earth  was  sold  and  easil}^  disposed  of  for  filling,  but  the 
amount  of  dumping  ground  available  near  the  city  has  been  so  limited  that 
it  is  found  cheaper  to  transport  the  material  to  sea  and  dump  it  there.  To 
do  this,  a  well-known  excavating  contractor  has  under  construction  three 
immense  scows  140  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  16  feet  deep,  containing 
six  or  eight  pockets  each,  which  are  expected  to  aid  in  relieving  this  situa- 
tion. "Wage  rates  are  the  same  as  they  were  last  Fall.  No  labor  troubles 
are  immediately  threatened,  save  that  the  stonemasons  are  agitating  for 
an  advance.  The  cost  of  stock  is  about  the  same  as  for  some  months  past. 
Lumber  is  firm,  with  no  advance  except  a  temporary  one  of  about  five  per 
cent  in  very  cheap  grades,  due  to  rebuilding  after  the  fires  in  Baltimore 
and  Rochester.  More  stock  of  inferior  quality  is  used  from  Connecticut 
and  New  York  southerly  than  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Carbonated  Beverages.  The  past  Winter  has  been  a  very  hard 
one  for  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  temperance  drinks,  as  the 
cold  and  stormy  weather  experienced  was  not  conducive  to  active  demand 
for  this  line  of  goods.  The  indications  are  that  the  Summer  business 
will  start  late  this  year.  Establishments  are  not  running  at  more  than  one 
quarter  of  their  capacities.  Rates  of  wages  are  the  same  as  last  season, 
and  no  labor  troubles  are  anticipated.  Neither  the  cost  of  materials,  ex- 
cept bottles,  nor  selling  prices  have  changed  since  the  issuing  of  the  Fall 
report.     Collections  are  rather  slow  now  and  have  been  so  all  Winter. 

Cigars.  There  has  been  no  noticeable  difl'erence  in  the  cigar  busi- 
ness during  the  last  six  months,  only  two  firms  showing  a  decrease  in  the 
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number  of  persons  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  all  the  others 
exhibiting  increase.  With  good  weather  conditions,  so  that  the  beaches 
and  other  Summer  resorts  may  open  early,  and  with  open  cars  running, 
the  dealers  look  for  an  exceptionally  good  season.  A  hot  Sunnner  makes 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  cigar  trade.  The  cost  of  tobacco  has 
been  about  the  same,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

Clothing.  Business  for  the  past  six  months  has  been  only  fair, 
and  at  the  })resent  time  is  quiet,  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  closing  of 
the  season  for  the  manufacture  of  Winter  lines.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
treme cold  and  backward  Spring  the  demand  for  Summer  lines  has  not 
been  favorable,  orders  coming  in  but  slowly.  Manufacturers  believe, 
however,  that  with  the  coming  of  warmer  weather  orders  will  arrive 
more  rapidly.  But  little  change  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
for  woolen  goods,  and  selling  values  remain  unchanged.  Manufacturers 
of  leather  and  duck  clothing  report  an  increase  in  production  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  materials,  especially  in  all  grades  of  cotton  goods  ; 
selling  values  have  advanced  slightly,  but  not  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of  production.  Full  time  is  being  made  by  the  operatives, 
but  the  full  capacity  of  the  establishments  is  not  reached.  Rates  of  wages 
remain  unchanged,  and  collections  are  reported  fair. 

Confectionery.  Considering  the  severe  Winter,  business  has  been 
very  good.  A  little  warm  weather  and  pleasant  Sundays  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  Spring  trade.  Everything  points  toward  a  boom  for  the 
coming  Summer.  All  establishments  have  been  running  on  full  time  and 
from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  The  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost 
of  stock  have  not  changed  during  the  past  sLx  months,  and  collections, 
while  a  trifle  dull  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  begin  to  show  much 
improvement. 

Cotton  Goods.  Manufacturing  in  this  line  is  much  depressed. 
Demand  for  manufactured  goods  began  to  diminish  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  when  cotton  reached  its  highest  price,  and  it  has  gradually  declined 
since  that  time  until  now  the  mills  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  out- 
put. The  high  cost  of  raw  cotton  has  made  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  cotton 
goods  extremely  conservative  and  they  are  only  purchasing  for  immediate 
needs.  Contractors  for  manufactured  goods  decline  to  renew  at  the 
prevailing  high  prices.  This  situation  has  resulted  in  the  closing  com- 
pletely of  one  mill  in  Fall  River  and  reducing  the  working  hours  in 
nearly  all  of  the  others  in  the  different  cotton  manufacturing  centres. 
Curtailment  of  production  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  print-cloth 
mills  run  until  stock  is  exhausted  and  then  close,  since  it  would  be  a 
losing  venture  to  continue  at  the  present  high  cost  of  their  principal 
stock.  Fall  River  mills  having  both  steam  and  water  power  are  using 
the  latter  only.  The  continued  manufacture  of  goods  and  their  conse- 
quent storage  would  cause  large  losses  if  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  were 
to  decline  much  before  goods  in  process  could  be  sold.     Advices  from 
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the  cotton  belt  indicate  that  the  present  high  prices  will  result  in  increased 
planting  this  year  and  a  possible  reduction  of  prices  later  on.  Several 
factors,  however,  enter  into  the  problem,  such  as  the  effect  of  the  boll  weevil 
upon  the  yield  here  and  the  volume  of  production  in  other  countries. 

All  mills  are  not  affected  in  the  same  degree  by  the  present  condi- 
tions. In  the  coarse  goods  mills  the  situation  is  the  most  aggravated, 
the  makers  of  fine  goods  being  somewhat  less  badly  affected  so  that 
the  curtailment  has  been  less  in  extent.  The  gingham  mills  at  Lawrence, 
for  example,  are  running  all  their  looms  with  a  full  complement  of  help, 
and  their  product  is  taken  as  soon  as  it  has  left  the  looms.  On  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  mills  in  Fall  River  has  had  hard  work  to  dispose  of 
its  product  which  consisted  of  ginghams  and  staple  fine  shirtings,  retail- 
ing in  the  stores  at  15  cents  a  yard,  but  there  was  no  demand  for  them. 
The  trade  is  at  a  standstill.  Some  of  the  goods  in  the  storehouse  have 
accumulated  as  a  result  of  canceled  orders.  Sometimes  it  happened  that 
1,000  pieces  were  ordered  and  only  200  taken.  For  the  past  two  Summers 
the  weather  was  unusuall}^  cold  and  this  Spring  is  late  and  cold.  In 
common  with  other  mills  manufacturing  like  o-oods  the  mill  has  been 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  always  possible  to  obtain  skilled 
operatives.  Another  feature  was  that  the  price  of  ginghams  and  colored 
shirtings  is  fixed  in  the  market,  and  no  other  cotton  goods  are  affected  in 
this  way.  Prices  for  this  class  of  ginghams  do  not  fluctuate.  As  a  con- 
sequence, with  labor  and  cotton  both  high,  the  mill  loses  a  great  deal  of 
money  because  the  price  of  its  products  cannot  be  raised. 

Mills  engaged  in  making  bedspreads  are  busy  on  good  orders ; 
those  making  odds  and  fancies,  although  having  a  quiet  time,  report  in- 
quiries of  importance  for  special  lines.  There  is  no  demand  for  print 
cloths.  The  demand  for  prints  was  good  up  to  the  second  week  of  April, 
when  it  suddenly  fell  off.  Duck  mills  are  doing  fairly  well.  Mills  mak- 
ing sheetings,  shirtings,  and  Canton  flannels  are  running  on  full  time  and 
nearly  to  full  capacity  ;  demand,  however,  is  light  and  goods  are  being 
stored  as  fast  as  made.  The  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  considered 
very  encouraging.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warps,  business  has 
remained  stationary.  Cotton  thread  has  been  very  good  during  the  six 
months  just  passed,  and  at  the  present  time  a  marked  increase  is  noted, 
many  mills  being  rushed  with  orders.  Cotton  yarns  are  dull,  more  so 
than  usual,  although  some  mills  have  been  running  full  and  over  time  all 
Winter  and  were  doing  well  until  recently  ;  but  the  present  prospects 
are  not  encourag-ino-.     . 

Buyers  are  not  placing  any  orders  for  Fall  delivery.  Orders  which 
are  given  call  for  prompt  delivery.  Having  no  confidence  as  regards 
future  prices,  the  retailer  seems  disposed  to  force  the  manufacturer  to 
assume  all  the  risks  of  carrying  the  stocks  of  goods.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  second  week  in  May  will  see  an  improvement  in  prints,  and  with  this 
expectation  bleacheries  and  print  works  are  continuing  to  run. 
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During  the  past  six  months  the 'price  of  raw  cotton  advanced  rapidly. 
The  following  table  gives  the  market  quotations  for  October  10,  1903, 
and  April  8,  1904: 


Prices  per 

Pound  of  Raio  Cotton. 

Uplands 

Gulf 

incrbases  in  april  a3 

Compared  with  Octobbr  in  Amounts 

and  i'ercentages 

Kinds. 

Oct.  10, 
1903 

April  8, 
1904 

Oct.  10, 
1903 

April  8, 
1904 

Uplands 

Gulf 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Amounts 

Percent- 
ages 

Good 

Strict  middling, 

Middliug 

Strict  low. 

Low 

Cents 
9.96 
9.85 
9.60 
9.46 
9.22 

Cents 
15.35 
15.25 
15.00 
14.85 
14.60 

Cents 

10.49 

10.10 

9.85 

9.71 

9.47 

Cents 
15.90 
15.50 
15.25 
15.10 
14.85 

Cents 
5.39 
5.40 
5.40 

•5.39 
5.38 

54.1 
54.8 
56.3 
57.0 
58.4 

Cents 
5.41 
5.40 
5.40 
5.39 
5.38 

51.6 
53.5 
54.8 
55.5 
56.8 

No  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  is  reported  from  any  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing  centres.  Increased  cost  of  nearly  all  materials  is 
noted  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  selling  values.  Collections 
have  been  only  fair. 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods,  Business  has  been  very  quiet  during 
the  Winter  months,  but  at  the  present  time  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  brighter  than  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  cost  of 
worsted  yarn  remains  about  the  same,  while  the  cost  of  cotton  yarn  has 
advanced  fully  40  per  cent.  Selling  values  are  almost  unchanged, 
althouo-h  manufacturers  are  trving  to  advance  them  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  production.  Rates  of  wages  remain  the  same,  and  col- 
lections are  considered  fair. 

Leather.  The  light  leather  manufacturing  industry  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  activity  all  Winter,  fully  as  much  as  for  the  same  season  a 
year  ago,  but  the  activity  began  to  lessen  in  March  and  the  trade  con- 
tinued rather  quiet  up  to  the  middle  of  April  when  a  little  more  life  was 
shown.  Not  so  many  goods  are  being  made  as  last  fall,  and  these  on  a 
closer  margin.  There  is  very  little  domestic  call  or  inquiry  for  the 
better  grades  of  goat,  although  the  cheaper  grades  are  well  taken.  The 
foreign  demand  was  quiet  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  s  season, 
as  was  natm-al,  but  it  brightened  up  after  that  period  and  is  very  brisk 
now,  with  large  orders  coming  in.  Some  manufacturers  are  cultivating 
this  trade  as  being  much  easier  to  get  than  the  domestic,  and  are  running 
up  to  full  capacity  on  this  alone.  American-made  leather  is  superior  and 
is  preferred  in  Europe  at  the  same  price  to  that  of  its  own  make. 

India-tanned  sheep  finishers  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  buy 
the  raw  stock  low  enough  to  meet  present  selling  prices,  and  production 
fell  off  greatly  about  the  middle  of  April.  Glazed  calf  leather,  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  was  in  active  demand  this  Spring,  and  manufacturers 
report  the  best  March  business  done  in  many  years.  The  increasing  use 
of  colored  Russia  calf  and  of  patent  leather  has  acted  against  the  sale  of 
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the  higher  grades  of  ghized  calf.  Manufacturers  have  endeavored  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years  to  force  a  colored  chrome  calf  leather  upon  the 
market ;  but  it  did  not  take  well,  probabl}^  owing  to  the  inability  to  pro- 
duce uniform  coloring.  The  colored  Eussia  calf  leather  now  being  pro- 
duced is  of  the  old-fashioned  oil  and  ffambos^e  tannag-e.  Enero-etic 
experimental  work,  having  in  view  the  production  of  satisfactory  chrome- 
tanned  colored  leather,  is  noted  in  some  factories.  The  business  of  man- 
ufacturing chrome-tanned  split  leather  for  conversion  into  patent  leather 
has  increased,  and  plants  have  been  enlarged  greatly  since  last  report. 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  sheep  leather  all  through  the  Winter, 
fully  as  good  as  for  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year.  Trade  fell 
otf  a  little  about  the  middle  of  March,  the  depression  continuing  to  the 
middle  of  April,  when  business  brightened  considerably.  A  good  busi- 
ness is  being  done  now,  but  there  is  a  feeling  among  manufacturers  that 
it  will  be  of  short  duration.  The  margin  of  profit  is  very  small,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  the  skins.     An  increased  demand  for  colors  is  noted. 

Generally  speaking,  the  leather  factories  are  running  full,  and  at 
least  one  factory  is  compelled  to  run  nights  in  order  to  keep  up  with  its 
orders.  A  small  proportion  are  utilizing  only  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of 
their  capacities.  The  wage  scale  in  operation  last  Fall  continues  in  force 
this  Spring,  but  there  have  been  instances  of  increased  compensation  to 
special  men.  There  is  nothing  particularly  disquieting  in  labor  circles. 
The  cost  prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  skins  are  very  firm,  at  about  last 
Fall's  figures,  and  there  is  a  growing  scarcity  in  all  lines.  Pickled  sheep 
skins  have  advanced  since  early  Spring.  Selling  prices  are  strong  at  last 
Fall's  quotations,  with  advances  in  some  grades  of  goat  and  calf  leather. 
Collections  have  not  been  as  prompt  this  Spring  as  last  year,  and  manu- 
facturers could  not  depend  upon  exact  days  of  payment ;  still,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  very  little  cause  for  complaint. 

Business  in  the  Wobiu'n  tanneries  is  a  little  better  than  it  has  been 
during  the  Winter  months,  and  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  six 
months  but  not  so  good  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Little  change  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  hides,  the  market  prices  remain- 
ing very  firm.  Selling  values  of  leather  remain  about  the  same;  estab- 
lishments are  running  on  full  time,  but  not  up  to  full  capacity.  One 
firm  in  Woburn  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Winter,  but 
has  re-built  and  is  again  running  on  full  time.  One  firm  at  the  present 
time  has  part  of  its  help  idle,  on  account  of  the  buflers  being  out  on  strike. 
No  change  reported  in  the  rates  of  wages.     Collections  very  fair. 

Liquors :  Malt.  Breweries,  as  a  rule,  had  a  very  good  Winter 
trade.  Some  of  them  exhibited  gains  over  last  Winter,  and  nearly  all 
had  as  good  a  demand,  which,  considering  the  cold  weather,  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  present  business  shows  an  increase  since  February  in 
many  breweries,  and  the  indications  in  the  direction  of  a  large  Summer's 
demand  are   encouraging.      Establishments   are   running  on   full  time. 
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and  at  from  40  per  cent  to  full  capacity.  The  general  Avage  scale  is  the 
same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report,  and  no  labor  troul)les  are  indicated. 
The  situation  in  connection  with  the  working  time  of  bottlers  Avas  threat- 
ening, but  trouble  was  averted  by  a  compromise  entered  into  about  the 
middle  of  April,  under  which  they  are  to  work  10  hours  a  day  in  the 
Summer  months  and  nine  hours  in  the  Winter  months,  instead  of  nine 
hours  the  year  round,  as  demanded  by  the  bottlers.  Their  pay  remains 
unchanged.  Malt,  hops,  and  cereals  are  higher  than  they  were  last  year, 
and  bottles  have  advanced  in  price  owing  to  a  combination  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  bottle  manufacturers.  Selling  prices  have  not  changed. 
Collections  are  very  good  considering  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  number  of  barrels  of  fer- 
mented liquors  brewed,  on  which  tax  was  paid  in  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, during  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1904,  brought  into 
comparison  with  corresponding  period  in  1902  and  1903  : 


Number  of  Barrels  Brewed  in — 


October, 

November, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 

Total, 


149,539 

144,980 

132,074 

132,495 

131,852 

129,905 

114,407 

102,385 

111,280 

110,663 

142,448 

136,844 

781,600 


757,272 


The  ago-reo-ate  barrels  brewed  during-  the  six  months  endins:  March 
31,  1904,  numbered  757,272,  a  decrease  of  24,328  barrels  as  compared 
with  the  barrels  brewed  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1902-03,  i.e., 
781,600. 

Machines  and  Machinery.  Manufacturers  have  been  doing,  a 
good  business  during  the  Winter  and  Spring.  Demand  has  not  been 
quite  up  to  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  there  are  a  good  many  inquiries  for 
new  machinery,  which,  if  developed,  will  make  for  a  strong  business  later 
on.  The  foreign  market  for  leather  machinery  is  dull,  owing  to  business 
depression  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Austria.  Factories  are  run- 
ning on  full  time,  but  at  about  only  half  capacity.  There  have  been  no 
changes  of  importance  in  rates  of  wages  since  our  last  report,  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  labor  troubles.  The  pig  iron  market  is  tending  upward, 
but  practically  there  are  no  other  changes  since  Fall  in  the  cost  of  stock. 
The  same  price  lists  are  in  force. 

Manufacturers  of  blowers,  engines,  and  steam  appliances  report  con- 
siderable falling  oft*,  one  large  firm  stating  that  the  decline,  so  far  as  it 
affected  them,  was  fully  50  per  cent.  This,  it  was  claimed,  was  due  in 
a  measure  to  the  severe  Winter  weather,  which  had  retarded  the  erection 
of  new  and  contemplated  buildings,  and  also  to  labor  troubles  which  have 
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taken  place  in  the  building  and  allied  trades.  Establishments  in  Boston 
are  running  on  full  time  and  to  about  65  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 
Slight  increase  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  while  selling 
•values  remain  about  the  same.  The  rates  of  wages  are  unchanged,  and 
collections  are  considered  as  being  very  fair. 

Business  in  Lowell  is  not  as  good  as  during  the  previous  six  months, 
nor  as  good  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  One  firm 
reports  running  for  three  months  on  40  hours  a  week,  while  at  the  present 
time  it  is  running  45  hours  a  week  instead  of  54 ;  other  establishments 
are  running  on  full  time,  but  only  up  to  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity. 
Cost  of  raw  materials  has  slight^  advanced,  while  the  selling  values 
remain  unchanged ;  rates  of  wages  the  same ;  collections  fair. 

In  Worcester,  business  has  greatly  decreased,  especially  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  textile  machinerj^,  machine  knives,  woodworking  machinery, 
shears  for  machinery,  and  machine  screws  ;  establishments  with  the  above 
output,  while  running  on  full  time,  are  working  only  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  their  capacity,  and  manufacturers  consider  the  prospects  for  the 
future  very  poor.  In  the  manufacture  of  rolling-mill  and  paper-box  ma- 
chinery, business  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  Winter,  but  during  the 
past  month  it  has  shown  marked  improvement,  and  the  prospects  are 
more  encouraging.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam  boilers,  one  of  the 
large  firms  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  but  little  is  being  done.  A 
slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  some  grades  of  pig  iron  and 
iron  castings  ;  otherwise,  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  selling 
value  of  the  product,  remains  unchanged.  No  change  is  reported  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  collections  are  fair. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods.  Business  is  very  slack.  There 
is  not  nearly  the  activity  of  last  Fall  or  Spring.  The  trade  of  the 
Winter  months  was  dull ;  the  depression  began  about  the  first  of 
December.  Demand  in  some  establishments  fell  off  30  per  cent  in  that 
month  and  70  per  cent  from  the  Fall  business.  April  showed  a  some- 
what improved  condition,  but  not  equal  to  the  corresponding  season  of 
the  previous  year.  Demand  for  kitchen  goods  in  January,  February, 
and  March  also  was  behind  that  of  the  same  months  of  1903,  but  began 
to  improve  in  April. 

Iron  foundries  report  a  falling  off  in  business  since  last  November, 
but  at  the  present  time  trade  begins  to  look  brighter.  Brass  and  copper 
business  is  considered  to  be  a  little  better  than  for  the  previous  six 
months,  while  in  the  manufacturing  of  all  other  kinds  of  metallic  goods, 
business  has  remained  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  six  months,  with 
prospects  for  the  future  looking  somewhat  less  encouraging.  Establish- 
ments are  running  full  time,  and  up  to  about  75  per  cent  of  full  capacity  ; 
a  few,  however,  run  as  low  as  20  per  cent.  Wages  remain  the  same  as 
they  were  last  Fall.  A  few  special  instances  are  reported  of  advances 
among  the  foundrymen.     There  is  no  apprehension  of  any  labor  troubles. 
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The  cost  of  stock  has  not  changed  materially.  The  price  of  l)oiIer  iron  is 
fixed  by  a  combination  of  producers  and  remains  tlie  same  to-day  as  last 
Fall.  Tin-plate  has  advanced  a  trifle  and  sheet  iron  is  slightly  lower  in 
price,  while  the  price  for  foundry  materials  is  not  so  firm,  with  slight 
declines  in  some  kinds  of  stock.  No  decided  changes  in  selling  price 
are  reported.  Collections  have  been  a  little  slow  all  the  Spring,  but  are 
improving. 

Musical  Instruments.  Business  is  not  as  good  as  for  the  pre- 
vious six  months,  especially  in  pianos.  The  future  does  not  look  as 
bright  as  it  did  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  while  most  of 
the  establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  some  of  them  are  running 
but  48  hours  a  week  instead  of  54  hours.  Cost  of  raw  materials,  as  well 
as  selling  prices  and  rates  of  wages,  remains  the  same.  Collections  are 
considered  very  good. 

Paper.  Business  has  not  been  as  good  as  for  the  previous  six 
months,  nor  as  good  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  At 
the  present  time  mills  report  a  slight  improvement,  and  are  running  on 
full  time  and  nearly  up  to  their  full  capacity.  A  slight  increase  is 
reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  while  selling  prices  remain  un- 
changed. But  little  change  is  noted  in  the  average  number  of  persons 
employed  or  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  ;  rates  of  wages  are  unchanged  ; 
collections  fair. 

Printing  and  Publishing-.  There  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  volume  of  business  in  the  market  between  this  Spring  and  that  of 
1903.  Job  printing  is  fully  as  active,  but  some  establishments  report 
that  they  are  not  so  much  behind  their  orders,  although  they  are  quite  as 
bus}^  as  they  were  last  Spring.  The  opinion  was  frequently  expressed 
that  the  strike  of  last  February  delayed  work  so  that  the  rush  now  is 
the  result  of  an  eftbrt  to  catch  up.  Establishments  making  a  specialty  of 
very  fine  work  report  more  orders  than  last  year,  with  a  large  amount  of 
special  work  on  which  no  bidding  is  required.  The  past  Winter's  busi- 
ness was  also  satisfactory.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  book  printing  in  the  market  as  there  was  last  Spring,  but  the 
amount  is  far  ahead  of  the  Fall.  Establishments  engaged  on  special  and 
large  edition  printing  are  fully  as  busy  as  they  were  last  Spring,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  work  in  the  market  this  year,  and  they  feel  that  the 
run  will  be  completed  earlier  than  usual.  The  trade,  as  a  whole,  com- 
plains of  the  difficulty  of  successfully  conducting  business  in  Boston, 
with  its  high  rates  of  wages,  in  competition  with  out-of-town  establish- 
ments with  their  lower  wage  scale.  The  owner  of  one  plant  states  that 
he  did  the  largest  business  and  made  the  least  money  last  year  of  any  of 
the  44  years  that  he  had  been  in  the  trade,  and  all  on  account  of  the 
small  margin  in  the  work.  '  Establishments  are  generally  running  full 
time,  and  from  three-quarters  up  to  full  capacity.  "Wages  are  the  same 
as  those    prevailing  last  Fall,   except  in  the  case  of  compositors  (hand 
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compositors  on  piece  work  and  time  work  and  also  machine  operators), 
whose  wages  were  advanced  after  a  strike  lasting  six  weeks.*  The  cost 
of  stock  averaged  about  the  same,  with  a  tendency  to  stiffen  on  news- 
paper. Charges  for  press  work  are  about  the  same  as  at  date  of  last 
report,  but  are  a  little  higher  for  composition,  with  a  hardening  tendency 
all  around.     Collections  are  fairly  good. 

Woolens  and  Worsteds.  There  is  not  the  active  demand  in 
men's  wear  witnessed  a  ^^ear  ago  in  these  lines,  and  the  mills  are  not 
doing  so  much  business.  The  trade  in  worsteds  was  very  satisfactory 
up  to  the  second  week  in  April  and  was  deemed  fully  as  good  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  but  it  suddenly  dropped  off  at  that  time.  Mills  are  very  busy 
on  ladies'  dress  goods  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  demand  is  very 
gratifying.  Business  in  worsted  yarns  is  brisk.  Mills  are  running  at 
from  50  per  cent  to  full  capacity.  The  scale  of  wages  in  force  last 
October  prevails  in  all  the  mills  except  the  Arlington,  where  they  were 
recently  adjusted  in  the  worsted  department  by  a  reduction  of  from  five 
to  10  per  cent.  The  cost  of  stock  is  lower  in  some  instances  and  higher 
in  others,  and  the  selling  price  of  woolens  and  worsteds  is  lower  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  it  being  ahnost  impossible  to  advance  the  selling 
values.     Collections  o-ood. 

o 

Blankets  remain  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  six  months,  but 
present  prospects  are  not  very  favorable ;  cost  of  raw  materials  has 
slightly  advanced,  and  while  the  selling  prices  have  also  been  advanced, 
the  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity.  No  change 
reported  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  collections  are  considered  good. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alpacas,  business  is  fully  as  good  as  for  the 
past  year,  and  the  future  is  bright.  Cost  of  stock  has  increased,  and 
selling  values  have  also  been  advanced.  Mills  are  running  on  full  time 
and  up  to  full  capacity.  No  change  reported  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
collections  are  good. 

The  trade  in  satinets  remains  about  the  same.  Mills  are  running  on 
full  time  and  up  to  full  capacity.  Cost  of  stock,  especially  cotton  warps, 
has  increased,  while  but  very  little  change  is  noted  in  the  selling  values. 
Kates  of  wages  remain  unchanged,  and  collections  are  good. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  for  the  two  weeks  under 
consideration,  i.e.,  October  10,  1903,  and  April  9,  1904,  employment 
and  earnings,  as  Avell  as  the  increases  or  decreases  in  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed,  the  total  weekly  earnings,  and  the  weekly  earnings 
per  individual.  As  was  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  review,  the  sta- 
tistics are  based  upon  comparisons  for  identical  establishments. 

*  See  page  144,  post. 
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1 

1 

INCRKASKS    (4-).   OR   I)K- 

NUMUKR 

Earnings 

CRKA  3ES 

— ),   FOB  TIIK    WkKK 

OF  Pkrsons  Em- 

Patkoll  for        I 

PER  Individ- 

Endini; 

April  9,  1904,  as 

IT.OTKD   FOR 

Week  Knding  — 

ual  FOR  Week 

COMTARKI 

WITH  Week  Ending 

INDUSTBIES. 

Week  Ending  — 

Ending  — 

October  10,  1903 

,    FOR  — 

Oct  10, 

Aprils, 

Oct.  10, 

April  9, 

Oct.  10, 

April  9, 

Persons 

Weekly 

Earnings 

per 
Individual 

1903 

1004 

1903 

1904 

1903 

1904 

Employed 

Payroll 

Boots  and  shoes, 

4,681 

4,695 

$50,582 

$49,990 

$10.81 

$10.65 

+14 

—$592 

-$0.16 

Building, 

1,901 

1,543 

27,450 

21,209 

14.44 

13.75 

—358 

-6,241 

—0.69 

Carbonated  beverages. 

13 

12 

127 

120 

9.77 

10.00 

-1 

—7 

+0.23 

Cigars 

795 

839 

12,678 

13,081 

15.95 

15.59 

+44 

+403 

—0.36 

Clotliing, 

853 

796 

8,736 

8,216 

10.24 

10.32 

-57 

-520 

+0.08 

Confectionery,     . 

2,351 

1,777 

13,939 

11,165 

5.93 

6.28 

-574 

—2,774 

+0.35 

Cotton  goods, 

30,726 

31,380 

238,846 

233,000 

7.77 

7.43 

+654 

—5,846 

—0.34 

Leather, 

3,034 

3,353 

28,930 

32,182 

9.54 

9.60 

+319 

+3,252 

+0.06 

Liquors  :  malt,     . 

492 

488 

8,302 

8,367 

16.87 

17.15 

—4 

+65 

+0.28 

Machines  and  machin- 

ery,   .... 

6,005 

5,461 

66,804 

60,958 

11.12 

11.16 

—544 

—5,846 

+0.04 

Metals    and     metallic 

goods. 

6,686 

5,700 

78,533 

64,505 

11.75 

11.32 

—986 

—14,028 

—0.43 

Musical  instruments,  . 

289 

261 

4,478 

3,596 

15.49 

13.78 

-28 

—882 

—1.71 

Paper 

1,799 

1,780 

17,491 

17,324 

9.72 

9.73 

—19 

-167 

+0.01 

Printing  and   publish- 

ing,    .... 

567 

637 

7,316 

7,665 

12.90 

12.03 

+70 

+349 

—0.87 

Print      works,       dye 

works,  and   bleach- 

eries. 

970 

895 

8,966 

7,650 

9.24 

8.55 

—75 

—1,316 

—0.69 

Woolen  goods,    . 

8,759 

8,516 

69,459 

65,598 

7.93 

7.70 

—243 

—3,861 

—0.23 

Worsted  goods,  . 

8,517 
78,438 

8,746 
76,879 

71,479 

70,236 

8.39 

8.03 

+229 

—1,243 

—0.36 

Totals, 

$714,116 

$674,862 

$9.10 

$8.78 

—1,559 

—$39,254 

—$0.32 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  above  table  only  three  industries  show  an 
increase  in  both  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  weekly  pay- 
roll for  the  week  ending  April  9  as  compared  with  the  week  ending 
October  10.  These  industries  are  Cigars,  Leather,  and  Printing  and 
Publishing.  When  reduced  to  an  average,  the  increase  in  the  individual 
weekly  earnings  is  but  six  cents  in  the  leather  industry.  Although  the 
number  of  persons  was  larger  in  Cigars  and  Printing  and  Publishing  and 
the  weekly  payroll  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  October,  the 
average  earnings  per  individual  in  these  industries  fell  off  36  cents  and 
87  cents,  respectively.  In  Cotton  Goods,  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  persons  employed  among  the  industries  considered  is  noted,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  employed  this  Spring  as  compared  with 
last  Fall  is  654,  yet  the  total  weekly  payroll  was  $5,846  less,  a  decrease 
on  an  average  of  34  cents  per  individual.  From  the  conditions  previously 
noted  in  regard  to  this  industry,  a  falling  off  of  earnings  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  This  matter  of  decreases  in  average  weekly  earnings  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  running  time  and  business  conditions  in 
every  case. 

The  next  table  shows  the  same  line  of  facts  regarding  employment 
and  earnings  for  certain  cities  and  towns  : 
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Cities  and  Towns. 

N0MBER 

OF  Persons  Em- 
ployed FOR 
Week  Ending  — 

Payroll  for 
Week  Ending  — 

Earnings 
per  Individ- 
ual for  Week 
Ending  — 

Increases  (+),  or  Dk- 

cekasbs  (— ),  fob  the  week 

Ending  April  9,  1904,  as 

Compared  with  Week  Ending 

October  10,  1903,  for— 

Oct.  10, 

April  9, 

Oct.  10, 

April  9, 

Oct.  10, 

1 
April  9, 

Persona 

Weekly 

Earnings 

per 
Individual 

1903 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1903 

1904 

Employed 

Payroll 

Boston, 

9,127 

8,099 

$104,343 

$95,357 

$11.43 

$11.77 

—1,028 

—$8,986 

+$0.34 

Brockton,     . 

874 

808 

11,625 

8,992 

13.30 

11.13 

—66 

—2,633 

—2.17 

Cambridge,  . 

721 

665 

6,929 

6,476 

9.61 

9.74 

—56 

—453 

+0.13 

Chicopee, 

2,814 

3,012 

18,656 

18,786 

6.63 

6.24 

+198 

+130 

—0.39 

Fall  River,    . 

4,403 

4,395 

35,469 

28,292 

8.06 

6.44 

—8 

—7,177 

—1.62 

Haverhill,     . 

1,936 

2,078 

18,274 

21,238 

9.44 

10.22 

-1-142 

+2,964 

+0.78 

Holyoke, 

7,674 

7,720 

65,389 

65,431 

8.52 

8.48 

-i-46 

+42 

-0.04 

Lawrence,    . 

18,747 

18,750 

150,588 

145,885 

8.03 

7.78 

+3 

-4,703 

—0.25 

Lowell, 

15,508 

15,912 

121,303 

123,488 

7.82 

7.76 

+404 

+2,185 

—0.06 

Lynn,    . 

2,369 

2,395 

25,140 

24,732 

10.61 

10.33 

+26 

^108 

-0.28 

New  Bedford, 

3,139 

2,973 

27,862 

25,084 

8.88 

8.44 

—166 

-2,778 

—0.44 

Peabody, 

1,820 

1,874 

17,448 

18,635 

9.59 

9.94 

+54 

+1,187 

+0.35 

Woburn, 

1,036 

1,194 

10,655 

12,240 

10.28 

10.25 

+158 

+1,585 

—0.03 

Worcester,  . 

8,270 

7,004 

100,435 

80,226 

12.14 

11.45 

-1,266 

—20,209 

—0.69 

Totals, 

78,438 

76,879 

$714,116 

$674,862 

$9.10 

$8.78 

—1,559 

—$39,254 

—$0.32 

In  Chicopee,   Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lowell,   Peabody,  and  Woburn 
an    increased   number  of  persons  employed  this   Spring,    as    compared 
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There  are  few  subjects  which  have  received  more  frequent  or  careful 
attention  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  than  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living. 

The  Bureau  was  established  in  1869.  In  1871,  the  first  report  re- 
garding prices  appeared,  followed  by  others  in  1872,  1873,  1874,  1879, 
1882,  1884,  1885,  1897,  1901. 

In  all  of  these  reports  since  1872,  comparative  prices  have  been 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  classification  adopted  in  1872.  Many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  included  in  that  classification,  have  gone  out 
of  general  use,  as  regards  certain  grades ;  besides  this,  the  classification 
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Articles. 

Basis 

Boston 

Brock- 
ton 

Fall 
River 

Fitch- 
burg 

CJlouces- 
ter 

Haver- 
hill 

Hol- 
yoke 

Law- 
rence 

Lowell 

Gbocebies. 

Floor: 

Bread 

pound 

$0.04 

- 

- 

$0.04 

- 

- 

$0.04 

- 

$0.04 

barrel 

5.907 

$6,206 

$6.75 

6.595 

$6.75 

$6.50 

6.50 

$6.00 

6.403 

Pastry 

pound 

.04 

- 

- 

.04 

- 

- 

.037 

- 

.04 

barrel 

5.429 

5.893 

6.25 

6.00 

6.428 

6.00 

5.775 

5.50 

5.795 

Buckwheat, . 

pound 

.047 

.041 

.03 

.046 

.057 

.06 

.033 

.048 

.03 

Entire  wheat, 

pound 

.041 

.05 

.04 

.048 

.047 

.045 

.04 

.044 

.034 

Graham, 

pound 

.026 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.036 

.03 

.03 

Rye 

pound 

.027 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.036 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Meal: 

Corn 

pound 

.021 

.03 

.03 

.032 

.03 

.03 

.031 

.031 

.03 

Oat 

pound 

.041 

.04 

.05 

.041 

.048 

.041 

.044 

.04 

.046 

Rye 

pound 

.033 

.03 

.03 

.033 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.031 

.03 

Coflee : 

Blend 

pound 

.25 

_ 

_ 

.221 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.25 

Java,     .... 

pound 

.231 

.302 

.297 

.323 

_ 

.35 

.327 

.35 

.325 

Mixed,  .... 

pound 

.325 

_ 

_ 

.325 

_ 

_ 

.323 

- 

.329 

Mocha, .... 

pound 

.23 

.302 

.30 

.323 

_ 

.35 

.325 

.35 

.325 

Mocha  and  Java, 

pound 

_ 

_ 

.275 

.323 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Rio 

pound 

.147 

.15 

.15 

_ 

_ 

.291 

_ 

.30 

- 

Santos 

pound 

.195 

.18 

.183 

- 

.20 

- 

- 

.174 

— 
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with  last  Fall,  is  shown,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  weekly  payroll; 
but  in  only  two  of  these  places  does  it  appear  that  the  average  weekly 
earnings  per  individual  were  higher.  The  largest  decrease  in  average 
weekly  earnings  per  individual  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Brockton, 
the  next  largest  in  Fall  River,  and  in  both  of  these  cases  the  reason  for 
this  decrease  is  apparent  from  the  statements  which  have  preceded  this 
table  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  manufacturing  in  Brockton  and  in 
Fall  River. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  cities  and  towns  mentioned  show  a  de- 
crease of  1,559  persons  for  the  Aveek  ending  April  9,  1904,  as  compared 
with  the  week  ending  October  10,  1903.  Comparing  the  same  two  weeks 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  total  weekly  payroll  of  $39,254,  or  on  an 
average,  per  individual,  of  32  cents. 
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was  incomplete,  not  covering  enough  articles  or  enough  different  grades 
of  the  same  article. 

For  this  reason,  it  has  been  deemed  essential  to  make  a  new  and 
more  complete  plassification,  and  it  appears  in  the  table  which  follows. 

The  prices  were  obtained  by  Special  Agents  of  the  Bureau  between 
April  4  and  15.  Seventeen  cities  were  visited  by  our  Agents,  including 
Boston,  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Hol- 
yoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Salem, 
Springfield,  Taunton,  Woburn,  and  Worcester. 
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Articles. 

Basis 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

New- 
buryport 

Salem 

Spring- 
field 

Taunton 

Woburn 

Worces- 
ter 

Groceries. 

Flour : 

Bread 

pound 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$0.04 

- 

$0,035 

80.04 

barrel 

$5.75 

$6.75 

$6.25 

$6,464 

6.50 

$6.50 

6.269 

6.50 

Pastry 

pound 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.04 

- 

.035 

.04 

barrel 

6.417 

6.25 

5.75 

5.779 

5.855 

6.25 

5.903 

6.0(1 

Buckwheat, . 

pound 

.038 

.05 

.049 

.036 

.032 

.046 

.03 

.03 

Entire  wheat, 

pound 

.036 

.05 

.041 

.039 

.04 

.05 

.034 

04 

Graham, 

pound 

.032 

.04 

.036 

.031 

.038 

.04 

.035 

.04 

Rye 

Meal : 

Corn,     .... 

pound 

.035 

.04 

.034 

.034 

.031 

.03 

.03 

.03 

pound 

.023 

.04 

.028 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Oat 

pound 

.036 

.05 

.042 

.038 

.045 

.04 

.046 

.04 

Rye 

pound 

.033 

.04 

.03 

.032 

.038 

.05 

.03 

.03 

CoflTee : 

Blend,  .... 

pound 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.25 

- 

Java 

pound 

- 

.325 

- 

.314 

.313 

.30 

•  .324 

.337 

Mixed 

pound 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

.324 

.337 

Mocha 

pound 

_ 

.304 

_ 

.30 

.32 

.307 

.326 

.338 

Mocha  and  Java, 

pound 

.245 

_ 

.276 

.20 

.334 

_ 

_ 

- 

Rio 

pound 

_ 

.18 

.137 

.161 

.15 

.18 

- 

.15 

Santos 

pound 

- 

.18 

.15 

.185 

.20 

.164 

~ 

20 
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Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities  —  Continued. 


AhTICLES. 

Basis 

Boiton 

Brock- 

Fall 

Fitch - 

Glouces- 

Haver- 

Hol- 

Law- 

Lowell 

ton 

Kiver 

burg 

ter 

hill 

yoke 

rence 

Ghocehies  — Con. 

Tea: 

Black 

pound 

$0.33 

$0,384 

$0.50 

$0,541 

$0.50 

$0,542 

$0,481 

$0,535 

$0,535 

Green,  .... 

pound 

.334 

.418 

.50 

.542 

.50 

.545 

.489 

.533 

.533 

Gunpowder, 

pound 

.70 

- 

- 

.70 

- 

- 

.70 

- 

.70 

Mixed,  .  '     . 

pound 

.364 

.372 

.53 

..547 

.50 

.545 

.494 

.534 

.535 

Siierar  : 

Coffee  A,      . 

pound 

.048 

.061 

.051 

.051 

.05 

.05 

.056 

.055 

.045 

Cut  loaf, 

pound 

.099 

.07 

.062 

.08 

.081 

.071 

.084 

.07 

.076 

Granulated, 

pound 

.051 

.062 

.05 

.056 

.055 

.055 

.062 

.055 

.05 

Powdered,    . 

pound 

.097 

.08 

.061 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.068 

.08 

Yellow, 

pound 

.046 

.05 

.047 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.052 

.052 

.045 

Molasses  : 

Cooking, 

gallon 

.32 

.40 

.336 

.40 

.40 

.49 

.40 

■  .40 

.411 

New  Orleans, 

gallon 

.433 

.612 

.50 

.527 

.60 

.60 

.529 

.612 

.529 

Ponce,  .... 

gallon 

.70 

- 

_ 

.60 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

.60 

Porto  Rico,  . 

gallon 

.462 

.50 

..50 

.50 

.559 

.60 

.50 

.493 

.58 

Syrup.     .... 

gallon 

.486 

- 

.50 

.475 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.544 

Vinegar : 

Cider,    .... 

gallon 

.221 

.20 

.203 

.209 

.204 

.305 

.20 

.326 

.20 

^Vllite  wine, 

gallon 

.162 

.24 

.169 

.222 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.16 

.192 

Butler: 

Creamery,    . 

pound 

.234 

.252 

.25 

.295 

.30 

.28 

.312 

.294 

.299 

Cooking, 

pound 

.20 

.216 

.215 

.226 

.25 

.245 

.23 

.23 

.207 

Dairy,  .... 

pouud 

.253 

.308 

.304 

.293 

_ 

.257 

.     .292 

.314 

.265 

Renovated,  . 

pound 

- 

.20 

_ 

.20 

.25 

.223 

.217 

.22 

- 

Cheese : 

Liverpool,     . 

pound 

.175 

.186 

.184 

- 

.18 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Xew  York,  . 

pound 

.15 

.17 

- 

- 

.165 

.16 

_ 

.165 

- 

Sage 

pound 

- 

.182 

.184 

- 

_ 

.17 

_ 

.17 

- 

Vermont, 

pound 

.162 

.16 

.16 

.169 

.18 

.172 

.177 

.18 

.167 

JEggs: 

Cape,     .... 

dozen 

.231 

- 

.25 

- 

.24 

.25 

- 

.244 

- 

Eastern, 

dozen 

.205 

.22 

.22 

.256 

.22 

.246 

.252 

.233 

.24 

Near  by, 

dozen 

.236 

.256 

.263 

.25 

.246 

.26 

_ 

.262 

.25 

Refrigerator, 

dozen 

_ 

_ 

.195 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Western, 

dozen 

.20 

.20 

.204 

.22 

.20 

.22 

.22 

.206 

.20 

Beaus : 

Black,    .... 

quart 

.111 

.113 

_ 

.10 

.128 

.117 

.12 

.117 

.113 

Lentils, 

quart 

.08 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Medium, 

quart 

.085 

.096 

.088 

_ 

.08 

.094 

_ 

.09 

- 

Pea 

quart 

.091 

.092 

.103 

.102 

.096 

.098 

.094 

.107 

.089 

Red  kidney. 

quart 

.128 

.117 

.119 

.12 

.135 

.12 

.113 

.12 

.116 

Yellow  eye, . 

quart 

.113 

.117 

.114 

.126 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.118 

.116 

Pease : 

Dried,   .... 

quart 

.079 

.08 

.081 

_ 

.078 

.08 

.08 

.082 

.086 

Split 

quart 

.095 

.10 

.078 

_ 

.085 

.08 

.088 

.088 

.097 

Kicc  : 

Good 

pound 

.063 

.087 

.08 

.07 

.072 

.09 

.08 

.082 

.067 

Head 

pound 

.077 

.105 

- 

.10 

.089 

.10 

.10 

.097 

.10 

Tapioca: 

Flake 

pound 

.047 

.07 

.05 

.061 

.07 

.079 

.055 

.066 

.05 

Pearl 

pound 

.043 

.05 

.05 

.077 

.07 

.085 

.08 

.082 

.05 

Sagro 

I'ound 

.065 

.09 

.05 

.076 

.09 

.      .088 

.08 

.085 

.074 

Bread  soda, 

pound 

.03 

.072 

.06 

.052 

.096 

.065 

.072 

.061 

.05 

Saleratus,     . 

pound 

.055 

.072 

.077 

.07 

.094 

.072 

.08 

.061 

.078 

Starch,   .... 

pound 

.052 

.068 

.06 

.053 

.073 

.08 

.059 

.089 

.046 

Soai> : 

Laundry, 

cake 

.042 

.05 

.045 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.046 

.05 

Old,       .... 

bar 

.047 

.05 

.035 

_ 

_ 

.05 

.045 

.05 

- 

K«>roseue  oil. 

gallon 

.144 

.157 

.16 

.13 

.143 

.15 

.123 

.155 

.137 

Pickles : 

Cucumber,   . 

quart 

.111 

.127 

.183 

.11 

.142 

.12 

.127 

.126 

.11 

Mixed 

quart 

.13 

.20 

.20 

.14 

.25 

.14 

.19 

.14 

.12 

Provisions. 

Beef,  corned  : 

Brisket, 

pound 

.104 

.12 

.125 

.095 

.129 

.109 

.068 

.125 

.105 

Flank,   .... 

pound 

.059 

.052 

.04 

.057 

.063 

.065 

.052 

.064 

.056 

Rib  (thick  end),  . 

pound 

.099 

.12 

.12 

.116 

.12 

.101 

.088 

.12 

.082 

Beet',  dried  . 

pound 

.219 

.277 

.247 

.258 

.291 

.25 

.214 

.237 

- 

Beef,  roast : 

Rib 

pound 

.174 

.202 

.196 

.172 

.159 

.15 

.155 

.15 

.138 

Rib  roll, 

pound 

.154 

.20 

.14 

.123 

_ 

.12 

.102 

.14 

.102 

Rump  (back). 

pound 

.217 

.18 

.14 

.169 

.178 

.15 

- 

.16 

.147 

Rump  (face). 

pound 

.163 

.20 

.151 

.192 

.182 

.18 

.203 

.16 

.126 

Sirloin, 

pound 

.218 

.246 

.213 

.194 

.227 

.186 

.21 

.19 

.172 

Vein 

pouud 

.157 

.157 

.15 

.107 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.183 

- 

Beer,  steak : 

Chuck 

pound 

.109 

.093 

.084 

.126 

.146 

.082 

.124 

.08 

.092 

Hamburger, 

pound 

.095 

.143 

.16 

.112 

.118 

.128 

.101 

.156 

.098 

Round 

pound 

.188 

.19 

.186 

.20 

.248 

.20 

.157 

.18 

.165 

Rump,  .... 

pound 

.246 

.24 

,229 

.215 

.291 

.242 

.205 

.234 

.258 

Sirloin, 

pound 

.228 

.255 

.253 

.253 

.25 

.246 

.235 

.256 

.216 

Beet',  soup : 

Shin  bone,    . 

' pound 

.05 

1 

.044 

.03 

.049 

.049 

.035 

.052 

.035 

.05 
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Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities  — 

Continued. 

Akticlks. 

Basis 

Lynn 

New 

Bedford 

New- 
bury port 

Salem 

Spriiig- 
fiela 

Taunton 

Woburn 

Worces- 
ler 

(hiocERiEs  — Con. 

T»'Si : 

Black 

pound 

$0.50 

$0..517 

$0,458 

$0,425 

$0,477 

$0,453 

$0.51 

$0,516 

Green,  .... 

pound 

.458 

.519 

.451 

.436 

.501 

.453 

.511 

.531 

(iunijowder, 

pound 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.60 

- 

- 

- 

M  ixed,  .... 

pound 

.468 

.50 

.444 

.421 

.505 

.45 

.553 

.501 

Sugrar: 

Coffee  A,      . 

poiind 

.045 

.053 

.05 

.05 

.048 

.05 

.045 

.051 

Cut  loaf, 

pound 

.061 

.078 

.07 

.061 

.065 

.07 

.08 

.076 

Granulated,. 

pound 

.051 

.061 

.05 

.05 

.051 

.06 

.051 

.08 

I'owdered,    . 

pound 

.064 

.078 

.07 

.062 

.064 

.07 

.08 

.076 

Yellow, 

pound 

.045 

.055 

.05 

.045 

.045 

.05 

.045 

.05 

9IoI  asses : 

Cooking, 

gallon 

.301 

.40 

.40 

.399 

.411 

.40 

.376 

.40 

New  Orleans, 

gallon 

.456 

.584 

.50 

.542 

.66 

.614 

.60 

.566 

I'ouce,  .... 

gallon 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.70 

.60 

Porto  Rico,  . 

gallon 

.409 

.50 

.50 

.561 

.476 

.491 

.472 

.50 

Nyriip,     .... 

gallon 

.431 

.65 

.453 

.469 

.562 

.50 

.50 

.50 

Vinegar: 

Cider,    .... 

gallon 

.193 

.24 

.368 

.262 

.194 

.293 

.20 

.203 

White  wine, 

gallon 

.245 

.264 

- 

.216 

.20 

.28 

.20 

.20 

Butter : 

Creamery,    . 

poundi 

.247 

.312 

.262 

.25 

.303 

.268 

.29 

.304 

Cooking, 

poimd 

.208 

.237 

.225 

.23 

.217 

.23 

.20 

.22 

Dairy,  .... 

pound 

.238 

.339 

.30 

.265 

.284 

.31 

.265 

.284 

Renovated,   . 

pound 

- 

- 

.20 

- 

.20 

- 

- 

- 

tbeese : 

Liverpool,    . 

pound 

.18 

.183 

.  .17 

.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  York,  . 

pound 

.156 

.181 

.154 

.184 

.15 

.18 

.15 

- 

Sage,     .... 

pound 

_ 

.18 

- 

- 

- 

.18 

- 

- 

Vermont, 

pound 

.166 

.185 

.17 

.162 

.17 

.18 

.17 

.165 

Eggs: 

Cape,     .... 

dozen 

.29 

.24 

- 

.25 

- 

.242 

- 

- 

Eastern, 

dozen 

.204 

.22 

.24 

.22 

.25 

.223 

.235 

.252 

Near  by, 

dozen 

.26 

.257 

.242 

.254 

.25 

.263 

- 

.255 

Refrigerator, 

dozen 

_ 

.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Western, 

dozen 

.183 

.20 

.218 

.206 

.218 

.203 

.205 

.22 

Beans : 

Black 

quart 

.145 

.136 

- 

.10 

.12 

.114 

.114 

.12 

Lentils, 

quart 

.07 

- 

- 

.12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Medium, 

quart 

.072 

.10 

.09 

- 

- 

.097 

- 

- 

Pea 

quart 

.089 

.108 

.088 

.099 

.09 

.104 

.095 

.091 

Red  kidney. 

quart 

.116 

.14 

.116 

.13 

.12 

.117 

.12 

.12 

Yellow  eye. 

quart 

.11 

.14 

.105 

.121 

.12 

.117 

.12 

.12 

Pease : 

Dried, 

quart 

.077 

.08 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.084 

.08 

Split 

quart 

.084 

.055 

.082 

.09 

.10 

.09 

.097 

.10 

Rice: 

Good,    .... 

pound 

.057 

.08 

.07 

.057 

.073 

.07 

.068 

.064 

Head 

pound 

.077 

.10 

.087 

.08 

.10' 

.09 

.10 

.10 

Tapioca : 

Flake 

pound 

.051 

.06 

.08 

.054 

.065 

.066 

.05 

.05 

Pearl,    .... 

pound 

.05 

.08 

.062 

.05 

.065 

.06 

.063 

.051 

Sago,        .... 

pound 

.078 

.06 

.08 

.073 

.08 

.087 

.071 

.07 

Bread  so«la. 

pound 

.048 

.09 

.06 

.054 

.053 

.08 

.05 

.05 

Saleratus,     . 

pound 

.048 

.09 

.061 

.084 

.08 

.08 

.074 

.08 

Starch,    .... 

pound 

.055 

.06 

.071 

.052 

.051 

.06 

.046 

.044 

Soap : 

Laundry, 

cake 

.049 

.051 

.05 

.058 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Old,       .... 

bar 

.072 

.052 

_ 

.101 

.05 

.05 

- 

- 

Heroseue  oil. 

gallon 

.15 

.164 

.147 

.15 

.12 

.16 

.14 

.124 

PIciiles: 

Cucumber,   .        .        . 

quart 

.15 

.146 

.134 

.165 

.104 

.126 

.106 

.10 

Mixed,  .        .        .        . 

quart 

- 

.192 

.15 

.20 

.122 

.13 

.11 

.12 

Provisions. 

Beef,  corned : 

Brisket, 

pound 

.113 

.115 

.093 

.121 

.06 

.08 

.118 

.078 

Flank,  .... 

pound 

.052 

.05 

.051 

.055 

.07 

.08 

.085 

.06 

Rib  (thick  end),  . 

pound 

.104 

.12 

.107 

.113 

.138 

.137 

.115 

.13 

Beef,  dried  . 

pound 

.298 

.265 

.257 

.284 

.183 

.247 

.276 

.176 

eeef,  roast: 

Rib 

pound 

.14 

.148 

.148 

.171 

.196 

.20 

.195 

.20 

Rib  roll. 

pound 

.133 

.13 

.133 

.14 

- 

.206 

- 

.107 

Rump  (back), 

pound 

.151 

.237 

.18 

.211 

- 

.233 

- 

.216 

Rump  (face), 

pound 

.159 

.151 

.19 

.186 

.20 

.16 

.243 

.206 

Sirloin, 

pound 

.184 

.234 

.20 

.206 

.22 

.249 

.245 

.22 

Vein 

pound 

.162 

.163 

.18 

.206 

- 

.20 

- 

.11 

Beef,  steak : 

Chuck 

pound 

.133 

.062 

.125 

.163 

.12 

.10 

.104 

.115 

Hamburger, 

pound 

.106 

.151 

.094 

.14 

.111 

.194 

.113 

.104 

Round 

pound 

.194 

.176 

.172 

.217 

.178 

.194 

.196 

.18 

Rump,  .... 

pound 

.273 

.219 

.231 

.263 

.211 

.247 

.234 

.218 

Sirloin, 

pound 

.197 

.238 

.227 

.262 

.263 

.252 

.282 

.255 

Beef,  sonp : 

Shin  bone,    . 

pound 

.043 

.032 

.042 

.044 

.052 

.044 

.052 

.052 
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Articles. 

Basis 

Boston 

Brock- 

Fall 

Fitch- 

[Glouces- 

Uaver- 

Hol- 

Law- 

JjOwell 

ton 

Kiver 

burg 

ter 

hill 

yoke 

rence 

Pkovisions  —  Con. 

Xianib: 

Chop 

pound 

$0,232 

$0,211 

$0.25 

$0.20 

$0,205 

$0,195 

$0.16 

$0.21 

$0,167 

Forequarter, 

pound 

.085 

.105 

.161 

.108 

.10 

.083 

.091 

.10 

.091 

Hindquaiter, 

pound 

.129 

.176 

.217 

.141 

.148 

.134 

.12 

.15 

.126 

Leg 

pound 

.154 

.18 

.203 

.156 

.151 

.147 

.126 

.16 

.146 

Loin 

pound 

.134 

.18 

.203 

.13 

.149 

.132 

.14 

.156 

.134 

Pork: 

Chop.     .... 

pound 

.132 

.139 

.136 

.131 

.14 

.128 

.13 

.132 

.133 

Roast 

pound 

.117 

.142 

.128 

.128 

.132 

.12 

.18 

.129 

.125 

Spare  rib, 

pound 

.097 

.138 

.124 

.10 

.09 

.12 

.091 

.12 

.088 

Salt 

pound 

.105 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Veal: 

Chop 

pound 

.147 

.241 

.238 

.208 

.256 

.181 

.191 

.18 

.176 

Cutlet,  .... 

pound 

.247 

.244 

.258 

.262 

.296 

.22 

.227 

.215 

.275 

Forequarter, 

pound 

.085 

.116 

.082 

.108 

.107 

.10 

.108 

.10 

.093 

Hiudquarter, 

pound 

.143 

.156 

.18 

.13 

.162 

.121 

.143 

.12 

.123 

Leg,       .... 

pound 

.142 

.20 

.25 

.172 

.184 

.142 

.15 

.14 

.139 

Loin 

pound 

.162 

.16 

.202 

.152 

.16 

.14 

.152 

.15 

.123 

Poultry : 

Chicken, 

pound 

.226 

.247 

.274 

.246 

.224 

.232 

.20 

.23 

.215 

Fowl,     .... 

poiind 

.175 

.18 

.195 

.182 

.188 

.174 

.175 

.18 

.18 

Turkey, 

pound 

.249 

.25 

.254 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.246 

.24 

.247 

Bacou  : 

Side 

pound 

.156 

.182 

.18 

.149 

.177 

.172 

.144 

.18 

.136 

Sliced 

pound 

.145 

.182 

.182 

.177 

.196 

.185 

.16 

.195 

.143 

Ham  : 

Sliced 

pound 

.222 

.24 

.137 

.217 

.247 

.20 

.215 

.21 

.206 

Whole,. 

pound 

.142 

.14 

.126 

.134 

.149 

.142 

.142 

.178 

.133 

Sausages: 

Bologna, 

pound 

.093 

.12 

.102 

.105 

.105 

.093 

.102 

.094 

.10 

Frankfurters, 

pound 

.105 

.122 

.10 

.117 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.122 

Pork,     .        .        .         . 

pound 

.105 

.14 

.10 

.12 

.125 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.126 

Sboulder : 

Corned, 

pound 

.092 

.10 

.089 

.106 

.102 

.09 

.104 

.09 

.10 

Smoked, 

pound 

.092 

.10 

.101 

.116 

.n 

.09 

.115 

.096 

.10 

liiver,      .... 

pound 

.09 

.10 

.08 

.077 

.08 

.08 

.073 

.073 

.08 

Tripe,      .... 

pound 

.062 

.10 

.071 

.074 

.08 

.072 

.086 

.09 

.091 

liard  : 

Best  leaf,      . 

pound 

.124 

.127 

.12 

_ 

.136 

.119 

.132 

.14 

- 

Leaf 

pound 

.114 

.113 

.113 

.132 

.12 

.14 

_ 

.126 

.14 

Pure,     .... 

pound 

.101 

.13 

.104 

.117 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.10 

Cottolene,     . 

pound 

.065 

.104 

.103 

.126 

.13 

.12 

.10 

.12 

- 

Fish. 

Cod: 

Fresh 

pound 

.09 

.12 

.10 

.083 

.082 

.12 

.077 

.133 

.073 

Salt 

pound 

.091 

.151 

.139 

.122 

.15 

.146 

.10 

.13 

.10 

Halibut: 

Fresh 

pound 

.166 

.197 

.203 

.20 

.197 

.161 

.15 

.178 

.156 

Smoked, 

pound 

.197 

.244 

.20 

.186 

.194 

.197 

.18 

.19 

.18 

9Iackerel : 

Fresh 

apiece 

.30 

- 

_ 

.25 

.193 

_ 

.25 

- 

.238 

Salt,       .... 

apiece 

.164 

.18 

.167 

.118 

.16 

.158 

.131 

.152 

.115 

Salmon,  smoked 

pound 

.241 

.262 

.246 

.191 

- 

.25 

.20 

.244 

.208 

Vegetables. 

Cabbagre, 

pound 

.055 

.055 

.075 

.057 

.051 

.065 

.05 

.07 

.06 

Onions,  .... 

quart 

.064 

.07 

.055 

.062 

.095 

.076 

.061 

.07 

.076 

Potatoes : 

Sweet 

pound 

.043 

.058 

.05 

.05 

.045 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.05 

White 

peck 

.316 

.363 

.302 

.347 

.362 

.35 

.34 

.33 

.376 

Turnips: 

White 

pound 

.028 

.02 

.022 

.023 

.05 

.03 

.022 

.03 

.03 

Yellow, 

pound 

.023 

.02 

.022 

.023 

.024 

.03 

.027 

.03 

.028 

Feuit. 

Apples: 

Dried,   .... 

pound 

.109 

.11 

.12 

.116 

.106 

.125 

.105 

.125 

- 

Fresh,   .... 

peck 

.402 

.477 

.50 

.307 

.317 

.45 

.333 

.463 

.353 

Apricots  (dried). 

pound 

.14 

.13 

.148 

.12 

.141 

.125 

.124 

.122 

.159 

Ban:tnas, 

dozen 

.176 

.16 

.153 

.177 

.187 

.20 

.182 

.203 

.179 

Cranberries, 

quart 

.107 

.098 

.121 

.12 

.116 

.126 

.12 

.118 

.111 

lienions. 

dozen 

.133 

.109 

.146 

.20 

.23 

.208 

.215 

.194 

.161 

Orang:e8, 

dozen 

.243 

.279 

.35 

.216 

.283 

.267 

.223 

.258 

.232 

Prunes 

pound 

.074 

.085 

.118 

.092 

.093 

.076 

.067 

.098 

.077 

Fuel. 

Coal  : 

Egg 

ton 

7.00 

7.75 

7.60 

7.25 

7.00 

7.435 

7.50 

7.25 

7.00 

Furnace, 

ton 

7.029 

7.75 

7.25 

7.25 

7.00 

7.419 

7.50 

7.25 

7.00 

Nut 

ton 

7.00 

7.75 

7.75 

7.26 

7.25 

7. 431 

7.60 

7.26 

7.00 

Stove 

ton 

7.00 

7.76 

7.75 

7.26 

7.25 

7.437 

7.50 

7.25 

7.00 

Wood: 

Hard,    .... 

cord 

12.848 

9.50 

9.00 

8.00 

14.00 

7.50 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

Soft,      .... 

cord 

11.333 

7.50 

9.00 

7.00 

12.142 

6.50 

7.333 

8.00 

6.00 
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Average 

Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities  — 

-  Concluded. 

Articles. 

Basis 

Lyini 

New 
Bedford 

New- 
buryport 

Salem 

Spring- 
field 

Taunton 

Woburn 

Worces- 
ter 

Provisions  —  Con. 

Eiamb : 

Chop 

pound 

$0,151 

$0,175 

$0,162 

$0,221 

$0,166 

$0,246 

.$0,256 

$0,165 

Forequarter, 

pound 

.089 

.116 

.087 

.091 

.08 

.12 

.105 

.085  ■ 

Hindquarter, 

pouna 

.136 

.18 

.148 

.132 

.13 

.18 

.167 

.135 

Leg 

pound 

.149 

.215 

.172 

.166 

.145 

.203 

.185 

.15 

Loin,     .... 

pound 

.125 

.207 

.17 

.162 

.15 

.18 

.169 

.16 

Porit: 

Chop,    .... 

pound 

.128 

.134 

.135 

.142 

.141 

.14 

.13 

.136 

Koast,   .... 

pound 

.123 

.132 

.125 

.134 

.14 

.137 

.13 

.127 

Spare  rib. 

pound 

.105 

.133 

.091 

.134 

.102 

.137 

.10 

.10 

Salt 

pound 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Veal: 

Chop,    .... 

pound 

.174 

.243 

.182 

.213 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.20 

Cutlet,  .... 

pound 

.246 

.243 

.21 

.276 

.247 

-.25 

.279 

.247 

Forequarter, 

pound 

.089 

.10 

.105 

.097 

.121 

.123 

.104 

.12 

Hindquarter, 

pound 

.123 

.161 

.156 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.166 

.172 

Leg,       .... 

pound 

.135 

.20 

.158 

.178 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.174 

Loin 

pound 

.119 

.242 

.156 

.165 

.18 

.217 

.18 

.171 

Poultry : 

Chicken, 

pound 

.20 

.2.39 

.22 

.224 

.218 

.245 

.204 

.22 

Fowl,    .... 

pound 

.168 

.173 

.185 

.176 

.18 

.177 

.186 

.18 

Turkey, 

pound 

.246 

.245 

.245 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.25 

JBaoon : 

Side 

pound 

.144 

.17 

.147 

.158 

.141 

.18 

.176 

.14 

Sliced,  .... 

pound 

.164 

.191 

.16 

.175 

.177 

.182 

.19 

.18 

Hstiu  : 

Sliced,  .... 

pound 

.204 

.20 

.20 

.215 

.20 

.218 

.271 

.20 

Whole, 

pound 

.142 

.154 

.134 

.14 

.143 

.133 

.153 

.141 

JBansag'es : 

Bologna, 

pound 

.10 

.096 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.114 

.10 

.10 

Frankfurters, 

pound 

.098 

.112 

.122 

.139 

.12 

.12 

.123 

.12 

Pork 

pound 

.108 

.114 

.12 

.133 

.109 

.14 

.11 

.10 

Shoulder: 

Corned, 

pound 

.102 

.095 

.092 

.10 

.112 

.096 

.11 

.105 

Smoked, 

pound 

.10 

.10 

.098 

.10 

.12 

.097 

.112 

.116 

liiver,       .... 

pound 

.089 

.092 

.092 

.10 

.08 

.097 

.085 

.08 

Tripe,      .... 

pound 

.067 

.09 

.05 

.115 

.088 

.097 

.086 

.08 

KiartI: 

Best  leaf. 

pound 

.123 

.12 

.092 

.132 

.14 

.116 

- 

- 

Leaf,     .... 

pound 

.117 

.11 

.10 

_ 

- 

.114 

.14 

.14 

Pure 

pound 

.102 

.12 

.093 

.111 

.105 

.13 

.124 

.10 

Cottolene,     . 

pound 

.12 

.111 

- 

- 

.09 

.12 

- 

.125 

Fish. 

Cod: 

Fresh 

pound 

.076 

.095 

.071 

.096 

.08 

.115 

.095 

.076 

Salt 

pound 

.10 

.138 

_ 

.097 

.10 

.146 

.14 

.091 

Halibut: 

• 

Fiesli,   .... 

pound 

.182 

.158 

.178 

.164 

.15 

.217 

.20 

.153 

Smoked, 

pound 

.19 

.20 

.191 

.19 

.175 

.208 

.22 

.18 

^Hackerel: 

Fresh,   .... 

apiece 

.216 

_ 

.20 

.19 

.22 

_ 

.30 

.235 

Salt 

apiece 

.156 

.15 

.146 

.168 

.107 

.203 

.12 

.123 

Salmon,  smoked   ■ 

pound 

.238 

.25 

.125 

.267 

.20 

.30 

.20 

.185 

Vegetables. 

Cabba$;e, 

pound 

.044 

.062 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.06 

Onion*,  .... 

quart 

.065 

.053 

.056 

.078 

.083 

.07 

.10 

.06 

Potatoes : 

Sweet,  .... 

pound 

.042 

.05 

.054 

.05 

.06 

.09 

.055 

.06 

White 

peck 

.302 

.342 

.35 

.392 

.321 

.406 

.37 

.346 

Turnips: 

White 

pound 

.036 

.02 

.023 

.042 

.025 

.02 

.038 

.025 

Yellow, 

pound 

.021 

.02 

.03 

.033 

.025 

.02 

.03 

.028 

Fbuit. 

Apples : 

Dried,   .... 

pound 

.098 

.122 

.107 

.138 

.113 

.12 

.105 

.111 

Fresh,   .... 

peck 

.34 

..50 

.285 

.442 

.317 

.50 

.334 

.35 

Apricots  (dried). 

pound 

.12 

.154 

.126 

.146 

.148 

.15 

.162 

.16 

Bananas, 

dozen 

.195 

.17 

_ 

.199 

.132 

•18 

.164 

.187 

Cranberries, 

quart 

.095 

.10 

.108 

.10 

.116 

.10 

.096 

.123 

lienions. 

dozen 

.134 

.178 

.171 

.184 

.199 

.175 

.165 

.194 

Oranges, 

dozen 

.24 

.328 

.221 

.249 

.249 

.341 

.219 

.232 

Prunes,  .... 

pound 

.076 

.12 

.112 

.098 

.071 

.10 

.074 

.071 

Fuel. 

-Coal : 

Egg 

ton 

6.75 

7.00 

6.75 

6.75 

7.00 

7.00 

7.316 

7.00 

Furnace, 

ton 

6.50 

7.00 

6.75 

6.666 

7.00 

7.00 

7.316 

7.00 

Nut 

ton 

6.75 

7.00 

6.75 

6.75 

7.00 

7.00 

7.316 

7.00 

Stove,    .... 

ton 

6.75 

7.00 

6.75 

6.75 

7.00 

7.00 

7.316 

7.00 

fVood: 

Hard 

cord 

11.142 

8.50 

9.30 

11.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8.666 

9.00 

Soft,      .... 

cord 

9.1.57 

7.50 

7.76 

9.777 

7.00 

7.00 

8.666 

7.00 

142 
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The  number  of  lines  or  details  included  in  the  table  is  142.  No 
analysis  is  supplied,  for  the  reason  that  the  figures  are  not  comparative, 
except  as  between  the  cities  themselves.  In  the  Bulletin  for  November, 
1904,  figures  will  be  obtained  for  the  same  articles.  It  will  then  be 
piossible  to  make  comparisons,  giving  numbers  and  percentages,  both 
as  regards  cities,  and  the  diflerent  articles  included  in  the  classification. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  to  collect  and  present  similar  statistics, 
in  May  and  November  of  each  year. 


BI-MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  STRIKES  AND   LOOKOUTS. 


The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  Commonwealth 
during  March  and  April,  1904,  aggregated  46,  there  being  22  in  March 
and  24  in  April.  Naturally  the  number  is  much  larger  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  months,  many  demands  being  made  by  the  trades  unions  to  be 
enforced  in  the  early  Spring.  The  record  shows  a  decrease  of  seven  strikes 
over  the  corresponding  period  in  1903.  Many  of  the  strikes  that  occurred 
during  the  period  under  consideration  were  of  marked  importance,  in- 
volving a  large  number  of  employees,  and  covering  a  long  time.  This 
was  especially  true  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  industries  in  which,  in  many 
cases,  work  was  entirely  suspended  for  three  or  four  weeks,  thus  enforc- 
ing idleness  upon  hundreds  of  operatives.  In  the  aggregate,  two  of  the 
disputes  were  lockouts,  while  one  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  strike  and 
lockout ;  the  others  were  purely  strike  movements. 

The  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  strikes  took  place,  together  with 
the  number  occurring  in  each,  follow  : 

Boston,  10  ;  Lynn,  eight ;  Lowell,  three  ;  Milford,  North  Adams, 
Northampton,  and  West  Springfield,  two  each;  West  Chelmsford,  Clin- 
ton, Fall  River,  Hinsdale,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Maiden,  Orange,  Quincy, 
Springfield,  Stoneham,  Webster,  West  Boylston,  Westfield,  Woburn,  and 
Worcester,  one  each.  One  strike  involved  all  repair  shops  on  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.,  affecting,  in  Massachusetts,  Taunton,  NorAvood,  and 
Boston. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  causes  and  results  of  the  contro- 


versies 


Results 

Total 

Cadsbs. 

Succeeded 

Com- 
promised 

Failed 

Pending 

Not  Stated 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 

WageB 

Wages  and  hours,      .... 

Hours 

Against  discharge  of  employees,    . 

Working  conditions. 

Other  causes, 

1 
1 

1 
3 

3 
1 

1 

2 

4 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

7 
2 
1 
3 
2 
5 

16 
7 
4 
4 
4 

11 

Totals 

6 

7 

7 

6 

20 

46 
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The  class  of  Avorknien  involved,  and  the  numbor  of  disputes  03cur- 
rini>-  in  each  class,  follows  : 

Boot  and  shoe  operators,  10;  building  tradesmen,  seven  (including 
painters,  three;  carpenters,  one;  mason  tenders,  one;  tinners,  one; 
plumbers,  one)  ;  woolen  operatives,  five ;  laborers,  quarry  Avorkers, 
machinists  and  kindred  tradesmen,  four  each;  rubber  workers,  clothing 
emploj^ees,  and  stablemen,  three  each;  cotton  weavers,  hosiery  mill 
operatives,  and  leather  workers,  one  each. 

In  the  aggregate  the  number  of  strikes  settled  during  the  period  of 
which  both  duration  and  number  of  strikers  were  given,  involved  2,007 
strikers  ;  the  total  working-time  lost  being  35,619  days. 

The  most  important  strikes  that  occurred  during  the  period  were 
those  of  the  quarry  workers  at  West  Chelmsford,  the  operatives  at  the 
Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  the  hand  turn  workmen  of  Lynn,  the  grain 
counter  workers  of  Lynn,  granite  cutters  of  Milford,  and  the  employees 
at  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Quincy. 

The  strike  of  combers,  floor  hands,  and  carders  at  the  Arlington 
Mills,  Lawrence,  on  March  22,  involved  375  operatives  who  protested 
against  reduction  in  wages  varying  from  five  to  10  per  cent ;  strikers 
were  all  employed  in  the  Top  Mill  Department ;  by  the  new  schedule, 
the  wages  of  the  section  hands  were  reduced  from  25  to  22.5  cents  an 
hour;  card  feeders  from  14  to  12.5  cents  ;  the  section  hands  in  the  wash- 
house  were  given  19  cents  an  hour  instead  of  21.5  cents,  and  their  assist- 
ants 17.5  cents  instead  of  19.3  cents  an  hour;  ordinar}^  hands  in  the 
wash-house  were  reduced  on  the  average  from  14  to  12.5  cents  an  hour; 
on  March  28,  107  dotfers  and  spinners  joined  the  strikers  ;  on  April  1 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  calling  for  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate  the  strike;  one  week  later,  wool  sorters  (not  being  on  strike) 
returned  upon  new  schedule,  the  decrease  in  wages  being  about  10  per 
cent;  on  April  22  the  strike  was  declared  off,  mill  management  agreeing 
to  reinstate  old  emploA^ees  as  far  as  possible  without  discharging  those 
who  filled  strikers'  places  acceptabl3^ 

On  April  6,16  factories  of  the  Counter  Manufacturers  Association  in 
Lynn  were  affected  by  strike,  the  grain  counter  workers  going  out  to  en- 
force union  schedule  which  increased  wages,  granted  Saturday  half-holiday 
for  half  the  year,  and  restricted  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  in  each 
shop;  600  grain  counter  workers  involved;  on  April  28,  strike  was 
declared  off,  agreement  being  signed  for  three  j'cars  granting  54-hour 
week  from  May  1  to  November  1,  and  59-hour  week  for  the  other  six 
months,  also  slight  increases  in  wages,  but  no  restriction  as  to  apprentices  ; 
as  a  result  of  the  strike  three  firms  removed  'their  plants  from  the  city ; 
Grain  Counter  Workers  No.  261  involved. 

Difficulty  at  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.  in  Quincy,  on 
April  18,  involved  about  2,600  workmen  ;  certain  men  struck  because 
of  summer  schedule  of  hours,  they  being  requested  to  Avork  55  hours 
a  week  instead  of  54,  with  pay  for  the  extra  hour  and  with  Saturday 
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half-holiday  ;  the  men  alleged  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
compan}^  to  return  to  the  10-hour  a  day  schedule  ;  within  one  week 
many  of  the  men  had  returned  to  work;  nine  unions  of  boiler  makers, 
machinists,  and  shipbuilders  Were  involved  ;  strike  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  period. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  three  important  strikes  occurring  in 
January  and  February,  and  reviewed  in  the  ]March  Bulletin :  The 
printers'  strike  was  declared  oft'  on  March  10  ;  an  agreement  for  two 
years  was  adopted  by  the  Typothetae,  the  national  executive  committee 
of  Typographical  Union,  and  the  scale  committee  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  13  ;  three  days  later  the  agreement  was  ratified  by  Typo- 
graphical Union  USTo.  13  ;  the  agreement  provided  that  wages  of  hand 
compositors  for  piece  work  should  be  38  cents  instead  of  35  per  1,000 
ems;  $17  a  week  for  time  work  instead  of  $16.50  from  March  14,  1904, 
to  February  1,  1905,  $18  thereafter;  wages  of  machine  operators  $19  a 
week  instead  of  $18  from  March  14,  1904,  to  February  1,  1905,  and  $20 
thereafter  ;  no  change  to  be  made  in  hours  ;  all  disputes  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  ;  no  discrimination  to  be  shown  against  compositors  on 
account  of  the  strike ;  following  the  adoption  of  the  agreement  the 
Tj'pothetae  stopped  injunction  proceedings. 

The  strike  of  weavers  at  the  Dartmouth  Mill  in  New  Bedford  was 
declared  oft'  March  21;  strikers  voted  to  return  to  work  without  con^ 
cessions,  the  textile  union  headquarters  having  refused  to  sanction  the 
strike  ;  about  200  operatives  were  refused  their  places  which  had  been 
acceptably  filled  during  the  strike. 

The  lockout  by  the  members  of  Atlantic  Coast  Carriers  Association 
against  members  of  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  had  not  been  de- 
clared oft',  although  the  association  was  carrying  on  its  business  satis- 
factorih' :  position  of  union  remains  unchanged. 


EDITORIAL. 

REV.    JESSE    H.    JONES. 


The  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  who  died  at  Halifax,  Mass.,  on  April  19, 
acted  on  several  occasions  as  a  special  agent  of  this  Department,  and  it  is 
deemed  fitting  that  oificial  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  for  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Jones'  first  connection  with  this  office  was  in  1880  when  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  chief  of  the  Bureau,  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  uniform  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  in  the  carrj^- 
ing  out  of  a  Resolve  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  as  it  was 
argued  that  the  Massachusetts  10-hour  law  was  placing  some  raanufac- 
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turers  at  a  disadvantage.  The  result  of  this  investiiiation  is  well  known, 
for  all  of  the  States  mentioned  in  time  conformed  to  the  iVIassachusetts 
standard. 

In  the  Bureau  report  for  1885  a  Part  was  presented  relating  to  Sun- 
day Labor.  Mr.  Wright,  the  chief,  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  the 
report:  "Great  credit  is  due  Rev.  Jesse  H,  Jones  for  his  services  in 
collecting  and  arranging  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  Sunday  Labor." 

Again,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Bureau  report  for  188r),  Mr.  "Wright 
wrote  :  "  General  Henry  K.  Oliver,  the  first  Chief  of  this  Bureau,  died 
August  12,  1885,  and  this  being  the  tirst  report  issued  since  his  death, 
1  have  considered  it  proper  to  incorporate  in  it  a  brief  memorial  of  Ms 
life  and  services.  This  was  eminently  proper,  it  seemed  to  me,  because 
the  jSlassachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  was  the  pioneer  bureau 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  General  Oliver  for  four  years  worked  faith- 
full  v  in  and  out  of  season  to  make  its  work  valuable.  This  memorial  was 
prepared  at  m}'  invitation  by  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  a  gentleman  who 
knew  General  Oliver,  and  loved  him,  thoroughly  appreciating  his  work 
and  his  character.  We  honor  ourselves  when  honoring  such  a  man  as 
General  Oliver." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  l)e  said  that  it  is  with  pleasure  that  this  per- 
manent record  and  acknowledgment  is  made  in  a  State  Report  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Bureau  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Jones. 
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The  presentation  of  trade  agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees was  begun  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28,  November,  1903,  and  will  be 
continued. 


Boston. 

Coal  Hoisting  Engineers. 
Employers  and  Coal  Hoisting  Engineers  Union  Xo.  74. 

1.  That  10  hours  constitute  a  clay's  work  with  the 
exception  of  Saturday  when  work  shall  cease  at  five 

P.M. 

2.  From  April  1  to  October  1  work  shall  cease  at 
one  P.M.  with  the  understanding  that  if  engineers  per- 
form any  labor  on  Saturday  afternoon  during  these 
months  said  engineers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  daj-  or 
half  day  in  case  of  sickness,  etc.,  without  loss  of  pay, 
a  sort  of  "  give  and  take  "  method. 

3.  That  all  regularly  employed  engineers  shall  be 
paid  for  all  holidays  and  there  shall  be  no  "  broken 
time,"  unless  voluntary  on  part  of  said  engineers. 

4.  All  regularly  employed  hoisting  engineers  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $18  a  week. 

5.  (a)  That  all  regularly  employed  trolley  engineers 

shall  receive  not  less  than  $1.5  a  week 
(b)  If  trolley  engineers   perform   the   duties  of 
hoisting  engineers,  either  in  tower,  lighter, 
or  wharf,  they  shall  receive  hoisting  engi- 
neers' pa}'. 


6.  AH  regularly  employed  engineers  operating  two 
or  more  boilers  in  conjunction  with  "  cable  engine  " 
shall  receive  not  less  than  $16. .50  a  week. 

7.  Overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  40  cents  an  hour,  all 
labor  performed  on  Sundays  shall  be  paid  for  at  $5  a 
day  with  no  less  than  one-half  day. 

8.  That  it  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  engineers  as 
to  whether  they  go  to  wharves  other  than  the  one  they 
are  permanently  employed  upon  to  perform  any  labor. 

9.  Transient  engineers  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
holsters,  trolleymen,  or  firemen  shall  receive  $5  a  day 
with  no  fraction  of  a  day  less  than  one-half. 

10.  All  members  of  Local  74  who  are  at  present 
receiving  more  than  the  minimum  scale  called  for  in 
this  agreement  shall  not  be  reduced. 

11.  That  this  agreement  remain  in  force  one  year 
from  January,  1904. 

Bartenders,  Waiters,  and  Cooks. 

Locals  77,  80,  183,  and  328  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Employees  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders 

International  League  of  America  and  Employers. 

The  Unions  agree  to  furnish  good,  competent,  and 

honest  craftsmen,  and  do  hereby  agree  to  not  only  hold 
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them  responsible  to  the  League  for  their  actions,  but, 
where  sufficient  evidence  is  produced,  and  where  a 
written  complaint  is  made  by  the  proprietor,  they  are 
not  only  suspended  from  the  above  Locals,  but  from 
every  Local  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Bartenders  Union,  Local  77. 

The  employer  does  hereby  agree  to  employ  only 
members  in  good  financial  standing  with  said  Local  77. 

Employer  does  hereby  agree  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  said  members  not  lees  than  $15  a  week. 

The  employer  does  further  agree  to  pay  members 
doing  extra  work,  during  the  first  five  days  in  the 
week,  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  an  hour;  for  Saturdaj', 
$3.50  a  day  of  IO1/2  hours,  and  35  cents  an  hour  over- 
time; for  Sundays  and  Holidays  $4.50  a  day  of  IO1/2 
hours,  and  45  cents  an  hour  overtime. 

The  employer  does  further  agree  that  said  mem- 
bers shall  not  be  required  to  work  over  63  hours  a 
week. 

No  bartender  shall  be  allowed  to  walk  out  of  any 
place  where  he  is  employed  before  his  specified  time 
has  expired  without  the  consent  of  the  man  in  charge. 

This  agreement  shall  not  interfere  with  bartenders 
receiving  higher  compensation  or  better  conditions. 

Waiters  Unioiis,  Locals  SO  and  183. 
The  employer  does  hereby  agree  and  promise  that 
at  all  times  In  the  conduct  of  his  business  he  will  cm- 
ploy  only  waiters  in  good  financial  standing  with 
Waiters  Unions,  Locals  80  and  183,  and  to  engage  the 
same  at  the  following  rate  of  wages  : 

"  Steady  men  in  clubs  (a  month),  .  .  .  $40  00 
Steady  men  in   restaurants   and    cafes  (a 

week), 10  00 

Noon  waiters,  six  daj's  a  week,  four  hours 

or  less  (a  week), 4  00 

Sunday  men,  a  day  of  12  hours,  .  .  .  3  00 
Party  and  banquet  waiters,  jackets,  three 

hours, 1  60 

Party  and    banquet  waiters,  dress    suits, 

three  hours, 2  00 

Extra  day's  work  of  10  hours  or  less, dress 

suits  or  jackets 3  00 

The  employer  does  further  agree  that  said  members 
shall  not  be  required  to  work  over  72  hours  a  week. 

The  employer  does  also  agree  to  pay  for  all  over- 
time at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour. 

Steady  waiters  in  hotels  shall  receive  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  and  never  less  than  that  specified  by 
the  Unions  as  appropriate  for  their  class  of  work. 

The  employer  does  further  agree  to  pay  car-fares 
and  expenses  on  all  extra  work,  in  or  out  of  town,  in- 
cluding meals. 

The  employer  shall  not  require  said  members  to  do 
any  lugging,  loading  or  unloading  of  wagons,  or  scrub- 
bing or  cleaning  of  windows  in  or  out  of  building 
where  employed. 

Cooks  Union  No.  328. 

The  employer  does  hereby  agree  and  promise  to  at 
all  times  employ  in  his  kitchen,  or  to  do  any  cooking 
on  his  premises,  only  members  in  good  financial  stand- 
ing with  Cooks  Union  No.  328. 

The  employer  does  further  agree  to  pay  said  mem- 
bers the  current  rate  of  wages,  and  never  under  prices 
specified  by  the  Union  as  appropriate  for  their  class 
of  work. 

The  employer  does  also  agree  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  keep  the  working  quarters  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
well  ventilated,  and  with  dry  flooring. 


The  employer  does  further  agree  to  pay  for  all  extra 
work  as  follows : 

Chefs,  for  parties,  12  hours,  .  .  $5 
Cooks,  for  parties,  12  hours,  .  .  4 
Sunday  extras,  10  hours,     ...        4 

All  overtime  to  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  an 
hour. 

The  employer  shall  not  require  said  members  to  do 
any  lugging  or  unloading  of  teams. 

The  emplo}-er  does  also  agree  to  pay  car-faies  and 
expenses  on  all  extra  work,  in  or  out  of  town. 

The  employer  shall  cause  the  "Union  Bar"  and 
"Union  House  "  Cards  to  be  at  all  times  displayed  In 
a  conspicuous  place ;  said  Cards  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  Local  Joint  Executive  Board,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  return  upon  demand. 

All  differences  arising,  that  cannot  be  adjusted  be- 
tween the  Union  and  the  employer,  must  be  brought 
before  an  Arbitration  Committee,  as  follows,  with  the 
exception  of  such  parts  as  would  pertain  to  the  rein- 
statement or  initiation  of  members ;  each  party  con- 
cerned shall  choose  one  representative,  and  both  shall 
choose  the  third  by  consent.  Each  party  will  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  to  appear  before  this  Committee  and 
state  their  grievances,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

One  mouth's  notice  is  necessary  for  either  party  to 
annul  this  contract. 

SiGK  Writers  and  Painters. 
We  present  two  agreements  between  Master  Sign 
Painters  and  Sign  Writers  Union  391  of  Boston  and 
vicinity.  The  first  is  the  original  agreement  presented 
by  the  union  and  only  partially  accepted  by  Master 
Sign  Painters.  Later  this  was  withdrawn  from  many 
employers,  and  the  second  agreement  substituted. 

Original  Agreemeitt. 

1.  That  none  but  union  workmen  shall  be  em- 
ployed. 

2.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor; 
one-half  day  being  the  smallest  fraction  thereof. 

3.  That  $3  a  day  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
letterers. 

4.  That  $2  a  day  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
helpers. 

5.  That  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  all  over- 
time, meaning  any  time  between  the  hours  of  5  p.m. 
and  8  a.m.;  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 
No  work  to  be  done  on  Labor  Day. 

6.  Members  sent  out  of  the  city  to  work  shall  re- 
ceive standard  wages  of  this  Union  including  expenses. 

7.  Sub-contracting  from  boss  sign  painters  shall 
be  prohibited  owing  to  the  opportunity  for  members 
to  work  below  standard  wages  of  this  Union. 

8.  Every  shop  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice,  or 
one  apprentice  for  every  four  journeymen. 

9  That  regular  time  shall  be  paid  for  time  used  in 
traveling  at  the  rate  provided  for  such  hours. 

10.  A  helper  shall  be  one  who  assists  a  sign  or 
pictorial  painter,  and  he  may  do  any  other  such  labor 
pertaining  to  sign  painting,  but  he  must  not  do  any 
laying  out,  cutting  in,  or  pictorial  work.  He  shall 
have  a  special  card  from  this  Union. 

The  Union,  in  consideration  of  the  agreement  of  the 
employer,  agrees  to  faithfully  adhere  to  the  conditions 
of  the  foregoing;  to  turn  over  any  contracts  secured 
to  the  employer,  to  furnish  the  best  services  available, 
and  to  foster  and  protect  the  interest  of  the  employer 
wherever  possible  and  by  all  honorable  means ;  to 
furnish  to  the  employer  the  use  of  the  union's  label 
whenever  requested,  and  to  co-operate  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  business. 


CUKKENT    COMMENT. 
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In  consideration  of  being  permitted  the  use  of  the 
union  labels  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators and  Piiperhangers  of  America,  the  employers 
agree  to  abide  by  the  trade  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Union;  to  pay  for  the  nse  of  said  labels;  and  to 
peaceably  return  to  tlie  oUicers  of  tlie  Union  all  labels 
when  a  demand  is  made  for  the  same. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  from  October  19, 
1903. 

Substituted  Agreement. 

1.  To  employ  none  but  Union  ■worljmen. 

2.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor; 
one  quarter  day  being  the  smallest  fraction  thereof. 

3.  That  $3  a  day  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
letterers. 

4.  That  $2  a  day  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  for 
helpers ;  a  helper  shall  be  one  who  assists  a  sign  or 
pictorial  painter,  and  he  may  do  any  other  such  labor 
pertaining  to  sign  painting,  but  he  must  not  do  any 
laying-out,  lettering,  cutting  in,  or  pictorial  worli, 
except  under  the  supervision  of  and  in  conjunction 
with  a  journeyman,  or,  in  case  of  emergency,  which 
shall  be  decided  by  the  shop  steward. 

5.  That  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  all 
overtime,  meaning  time  between  the  hours  of  five  p.m. 
and  eight  a.m.,  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  no  work  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  on  Labor  Day. 

6.  Members  sent  out  of  the  city  to  work  shall  re- 
ceive their  regular  wages  and  expenses. 

7.  Sub-contracting  by  Master  Sign  Painters  to  mem- 
bers of  this  Union  is  prohibited. 

8.  Each  sign  shop  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice 
and  one  apprentice  for  every  four  journeymen ;  this 
shall  not  apply  to  show  card  departments. 

9.  Show  card  departments  shall  employ  not  more 
than  one  filler-in  for  each  journeyman;  their  work  is 
to  consist  of  everything  pertaining  to  show  card  work, 
except  laying-out  and  lettering;  they  shall  do  no 
filling-in  or  shading  on  cloth  signs  exceeding  22x28 
inches  in  size;  they  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  shop  steward. 

10.  Traveling  nights  and  Sundays  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  single  time. 

11.  A  shop  steward  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Union  to  look  after  each  particular 


shop  and  see  that  it  conforms  with  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  Union ;  a  non-union  man  shall  not 
be  put  to  work  witliout  the  consent  of  the  sliop 
steward. 

The  Union  agrees  to  faithfully  adhere  to  tlie  con- 
ditions of  the  foregoing,  to  turn  over  any  contracts 
secured  to  the  employer,  to  furnish  the  tjest  services 
available,  and  to  foster  and  ijrotect  the  interests  of 
the  employer  wherever  and  by  all  honorable  means 
possible.  To  furnish  to  the  employer  the  use  of  the 
labels  of  the  Union  whenever  requested  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  employer  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  business. 

The  employer,  in  consideration  of  being  permitted 
the  use  of  the  Union  Labels  of  the  IJrotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  herein 
mentioned,  and  further  agrees  to  peaceably  return  to 
the  officers  of  the  union  all  labels  of  said  Brother- 
hood in  his  possession  at  any  time  a  demand  is  made 
for  the  same. 

That  this  agreement  shall  be  in  effect  from  January 
1,  1904,  to  January  1,  1905. 

liules  Oorertiing  Apprenticen. 
Section  1. 

1.  Any  boy  or  person  engaging  to  learn  the  trade 
must  not  be  over  21  years  of  age 

2.  All  boys  or  persons  engaging  in  the  trade  must 
at  the  time  of  commencement  register  with  Local 
Union  391  of  Boston. 

3.  All  apprentices  shall  carry  regular  working  cards 
marked  "Apprentice." 

4.  Apprentices  shall  not  act  in  the  capacity  of 
journeymen  or  helpers. 

5.  Apprentices  employed  in  advertising  shops  shall 
not  be  sent  out  on  work,  except  with  a  jonrneyman 
and  helper,  as  a  third  person. 

6.  Apprentices  employed  in  commercial  shops  shall 
not  perform  work  designated  for  journeymen  or  help- 
ers except  with  the  permission  of  the  shop  steward. 

7.  All  apprentices  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Local  Union  391.  They  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
tax  until  such  time  as  they  shall  receive  the  minimum 
scale  of  wages. 


CURRENT   COMMENT  ON  LABOR  QUESTIONS. 


[The  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  the  views  or  opinions  imnted  under  this 
heading,  its  object  being  rather  to  present  diverse  vieios  on  labor  questions,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  individual  conclusions  from  the  testiinony  or  information  supplied.  The  comments,  as  a 
rule,  are  presented  in  a  condensed  form ;  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  and  neivspapers,  from 
which  extracts  are  rnade,follotv  the  articles,  the  date  of  publication,  tvhen  known,  being  also  given.} 


Iiabor  Bills  before  Coiigreas. 

Sixteen  labor  bills  and  two  joint  resolutions  are  be- 
fore the  present  Congress.  Four  of  the  bills  relate  to 
the  eight-hour  law,  passed  by  the  House  in  each  of  the 
last  three  sessions.    The  scope  of  the  bills  is  as  follows  : 

Limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers,  work- 
men, and  mechanics  employed  on  the  public  works  of 
or  work  done  for  the  United  States  or  any  territory  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Defining  a  legal  day's  work. 

Providing  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  ac- 


counts of  laborers  and  mechanics  arising  under  the 
eight-hour  law. 

To  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  conspiracy  "  and 
the  use  of  "restraining  orders  and  injunctions"  in 
certain  cases. 

Providing  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the 
accounts  of  letter  carriers  arising  under  the  eight-hour 
law. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  overtime  claims  of 
letter  carriers  excluded  from  judgment  as  barred  by 
limitation. 
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To  provide  against  entering  into  a  contract  by  any 
officer  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  products  of  convict  labor. 

To  create  a  national  arbitration  tribunal  and  to  de- 
fine the  duties  and  powers  thereof. 

To  provide  relief  for  such  employees  in  United  States 
navy  yards  as  may  be  disabled  by  accident  while  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  and,  in  the  event  of  fatal  cas-    j 
ualties,  for  the  relief  of  surviving  dependents. 

Giving  employees  of  the  government  printing  office 
30  days'  leave  exclusive  of  holidays  and  Sundays. — 
Labor  World,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Feb.  25,  1904. 

Child  liabor. 

The  child's  labor  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large 
majority.  It  provides  that  no  child  under  12  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  that  no  child 
under  14  shall  be  employed  to  do  night  work,  and  that 
no  minor  can  be  employed  without  an  affidavit  as  to 
his  age  and  the  written  consent  of  his  parents.  The 
mill  manager  who  violates  this  lavr  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  .$500  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  six 
months  or  both.—  United  Mine  Workers  Journal,  In. 
di(tn(ipoiis.  Mar,  24,  1904. 

There  are  75  children  in  Southern  New  Jersey  who 
are  being  paid  wages  for  going  to  school.  If  they 
miss  a  day  at  school  they  are  docked  a  day's  pay. 

This  new  plan  for  preventing  child  labor  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Union.  When 
the  child  labor  law  was  enforced  it  was  found  that  in 
many  cases  the  children's  wages  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  support  their  parents.  The  Bottle  Blowers 
Union  came  to  the  front  and  volunteered  to  pay  these 
children  their  former  wages  on  the  condition  that  they 
were  sent  to  school.—  Tradesman,  Springfield,  III., 
Mar.  16,  1904. 

There  is  no  more  important  subject  treated  of  in  the 
report  of  the  special  commission  on  the  relations  be- 
tween emplojers  and  employees,  which  is  now  before 
the  legislature,  than  that  of  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  in  manufacturing  industries  in  this  State. 
Mr.  George  E.  McNeill,  at  the  hearing  at  the  State 
House,  stated  some  hard  facts  in  support  of  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  alleviation  of  existing  conditions. 
"It  is  a  lamentable  truth,"  he  said,  "that  thousands 
of  children  in  this  State  are  unfit  for  manual  labor,  and 
will  be  unfit  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  if  they  are 
forced  to  labor  during  the  years  when  they  should  be 
developing  physically.  In  the  earlier  days  the  hours 
of  children  were  longer,  but  their  work  was  rdbre  di- 
versified. The  process  of  to-day  in  our  mills  is  a  mo- 
notonous doing  of  the  same  thing  continually;  there 
is  no  joy  in  monotonous  labor." 

Undoubtedly,  Massachusetts  is  near  the  front  in  leg- 
islation for  the  safeguarding  of  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  against  the  severe  exactions  of  indus- 
try, even  if  it  does  not  lead  in  this  matter.  But  the 
conditions  now  existing  are  far  from  ideal.  It  has 
been  the  boast  of  Massachusetts  that  its  chief  product 
was  men  This  boast  is  not  realized  to-day  under  the 
license  which  permits  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of 
the  children  who  are  to  form  our  body  of  citizenship 
in  a  few  years. 

There  is  no  danger  that  legislation  on  this  subject 
will  be  too  radical.  Better  cut  off  the  earnings  which 
the  boys  and  girls  contribute  to  the  family  support 
during  the  years  when  they  should  be  at  school,  when 
they  should  be  accumulating  the  knowledge  and  the 
physical  resources  required  to  make  them  valuable 
citizens,  than  to  yield  to  temporary  necessities.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  State  that  the  young  gener-    j 


atiou  should  grow  up  strong  in  body  and  well  equipped 
in  mind,  than  that  our  manufacturing  industries  should 
get  their  labor  at  the  lowest  figure.  —  Boston  Post, 
Mar.  10,  1904. 

Tradea  Vuions, 

A  labor  paper  printed  half  in  English  and  half  in 
the  Japanese  language,  is  published  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
In  its  last  number  there  is  an  account  of  what  trade 
unionism  has  done  for  the  workers  of  that  city.  The 
editor  says  :  "  A  few  j'ears  ago  our  workers  used 
to  get  often  drunk,  and  spend  much  money.  They 
would  go  to  some  wicked  resort  and  stay  there  till 
money  was  all  gone.  Now  the  union  makes  them  bet- 
ter. They  go  to  a  hall  and  many  editors  and  famous 
men  speak  to  them.  They  are  amused  by  dancers  and 
by  story  tellers,  and  they  listen  to  military  music."  — 
Central  Labor  Council  Chronicle,  Cincirinati,  O., 
Mar.  19,  1904. 

The  labor  unionists  in  this  country  have  much  to 
learn  from  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  in  "  their  intolerance  towards  non-union 
men,  their  use  of  lawless  and  iniquitous  methods,  such 
as  attacks  on  person  and  property,  the  sympathetic 
strike  and  the  boycott"  they  have  alienated  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  just  and  right-thinking  men,  and  their 
excesses  are  principally  due  to  a  "leadership  which 
is  distinctly  inferior  in  ability  and  character  to  that 
of  the  British  trades-unions."  Fortunately  for  this 
country,  the  barbaroiis  excesses  and  the  intolerant 
tyranny  of  the  labor  unionists  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  cities 
where  the  population  is  denser  by  reason  of  the  large 
number  of  operatives  included  in  it;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  organized  labor  represents  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  workingraen 
in  America,  and  when  law  and  order  are  enforced 
against  them  and  they  are  brought  to  reason,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  time  they  may  learn  to  emulate  the 
more  dignified  and  successful  methods  of  their  Trans- 
atlantic brethren.  —  Journal  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
Mar.  5,  1904. 

Henry  ^yhite,  secretary  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  says  : 

In  many  trades  the  unions  have  become  so  strong 
that  the  regulation  of  their  present  power  is  at  least 
as  important  as  the  acquisition  of  more  power.  As 
the  power  of  the  unions  increases  so  do  the  dangers 
multiply. 

Prosperity  is  a  greater  test  than  adversity.  We 
have  seen  union  after  union  destroj'ed  after  reaching 
the  zenith  of  its  strength  and  all  the  struggle  and 
sacrifice  made  to  gain  that  point  lost  through  lack  of 
self  restraint. 

The  responsibility  must  lie  with  the  leaders,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know  the  limitations  of  the  union 
and  the  obstacles  that  beset  it  better  than  the  rank 
and  file. 

Often  the  mass  pushes  blindly  ahead,  demanding  and 
demanding  without  a  clear  conception  of  the  ability  of 
the  employers  to  grant  the  demands  at  the  time.  The 
workers,  finding  themselves  freed  from  the  subject 
condition  of  the  past  and  relieved  of  the  burdens  that 
they  had  to  bear,  strive  for  ideal  conditions  at  a  leap. 
After  habitually  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  the  fore- 
man they  seek,  when  able  to  enforce  their  mandates  in 
the  shop,  to  usurp  his  function  and  even  challenge  the 
employer's  authority  in  the  legitimate  conduct  of  his 
business. 

In  addition  there  is  the  human  tendency  to  take 
advantage  of  power  for  immediate  gain  and  disregard 
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not  only  the  rights  of  others,  but  the  larger  interewts 
of  self.  Organized  groups  of  workmen  when  once 
secure  in  their  posiiion  even  leginlate  against  their 
fellow  union  men  by  restricting  the  number  allotted 
to  each  shop  and  by  forbidding  other  workmen  to 
enter  the  trade  in  order  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  labor.  Some  essay  to  pass  upon  the  cjuality  of 
their  own  work  and  decide  the  competency  of  them- 
selves. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  the  oppressed  who  cry  out  for 
justice  and  appeal  to  the  highest  moral  sense  play  the 
despot  in  turn  when  they  obtain  power.  How  to  regu- 
late power  has  been  the  problem  of  the  ages,  and  we 
have  that  problem  before  us  in  a  new  form. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  working  class  was 
able  to  dominate.  What  will  it  do  with  its  power?  is 
the  question  now  in  everybody's  mind,  and  all  hinges 
upon  that.  Will  the  unions  develop  the  capacity  to 
restrain  themselves  and  place  themselves  in  harmony 
with  society? 

What  is  needed  at  this  supreme  moment  is  a  demon- 
stration of  this  needed  restraint.  Warnings  sounded 
from  men  in  the  ranks  will  do  more  to  allay  apprehen- 
sion than  all  the  retorts  made  to  criticism. 

Radicals  who  prefer  an  upheaval,  who  believe  in 
progress  through  revolution,  are  delighted  at  the  ten- 
dency of  things,  but  those  who  believe  in  betterment 
through  peaceful  evolution  tremble  for  the  future.  — 
XationuL  Labor  Standard,  Pateraon,  N.J.,  Jan.  30, 
1904. 

The  trade  union  has  given  the  workingman  more 
money,  more  leisure,  greater  safety  and  better  con- 
ditions of  work  and  life.  The  average  workingman 
now  leaves  his  work  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than 
formerly. 

There  is  more  money  in  his  pay  envelope  and  the 
mill  or  factory  in  which  he  toils  is  better  lighted, 
■  better  heated,  better  safe-guarded  and  in  every  way 
better  to  work  in. 

All  these  things  He  on  the  surface.  There  are  other 
things,  however,  deeper  and  more  important.  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  the  trade  union  has 
helped  the  workman  spiritually  as  well  as  physically. 

It  has  taught  workingmen  to  act  together,  to  unite 
for  a  common  end,  to  make  joint  sacrifices,  to  abide 
by  the  will  of  the  majority,  to  struggle  against  great 
odds  for  the  sake  of  an  idea.  It  has  taught  working- 
men  that  they  are  related  to  one  another  and  it  has 
preached  and  practiced  solidarity. 

Workingmen  are  now  united  where  they  were  once 
disunited.  It  Is  no  longer  "  each  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost,"  but  each  for  all  and  all  for 
each.  All  the  workmen  In  a  shop  or  in  an  industry 
will  sacrifice  their  positions  to  maintain  the  wages  of 
any  one  of  them. 

Ten  thousand  men  will  strike  for  one  man,  not  onljf 
because  the  one  Is  dependent  upon  the  ten  thousand, 
but  because  if  the  rights  of  one  are  invaded  the  rights 
of  all  are  invaded. 

One  may  know  all  this,  and  still  not  know  all  the 
trade  union  stands  for.  Trade  unionism  is  not  a 
tiling  which  has  sprung  out  of  nothing  and  will  end  in 
nothing.  It  is  not  a  thing  which  belongs  only  to  this 
generation.    It  Is  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  the  race. 

There  was  a  time  when  workingmen  had  nothing  to 
say  aboiit  wages,  hours  or  conditions  of  work.  They 
were  slaves,  subjects  of  the  lash,  and  they  worked 
when  and  where  and  how  their  masters  decreed  At 
another  time  they  were  serfs,  attached  to  the  soil  and 
disposed  of  with  the  land  —  like  an  old  farm  building. 

It  was  only  later  that  they  worked  for  whom  they 
wished  and  at  what  wages  they  could  obtain,  though 


even  then  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  law  forbade 
them  to  ask  more  than  so  many'  farthings  for  their 
day's  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  trade  union  is  necessary  to 
the  real  freedom  of  the  workingman.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  and  the  Ijeginnlng  of 
the  19th  century  there  occurred  one  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
silent  movement.  The  newspapers  did  not  speak  of 
it  and  the  wise  men  of  the  time  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  happening. 

The  revolution  changed  manufacturing,  introduced 
the  steam  engine  and  turned  little  workshops,  where 
the  master  worked  with  his  journeyman  and  appren- 
tice at  the  same  bench,  into  huge  factories,  where  one 
man  holds  dominion  over  thousands  of  employees. 

In  the  olden  time  the  employer  and  his  journeyman 
were  on  fairly  equal  terms.  It  was  a  case  of  man 
against  man,  and  master  and  man  knew  each  other,  for 
the  master  had  been  a  journeyman  and  the  journeyman 
had  hoped  to  become  a  master. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  The  employer  can  no 
longer  know  all  the  men  in  his  employ,  and  few, 
if  any,  of  these  men  can  hope  or  expect  to  become 
employers.  Each  workingman  is  dejiendent  on  his 
employer  for  his  job,  but  the  employer  can  dispense 
with  any  one  of  the  thousand  men  in  his  establish- 
ment. 

If  there  is  no  union  the  condition  of  all  workingmen 
tends  to  become  that  of  the  poorest  in  the  establish, 
ment.  If  the  workingmen  are  to  be  protected  at  all, 
they  can  be  so  only  by  joining  together  in  a  union  and 
by  making  a  contract  for  all. 

Trade  unionism  stands  for  the  right  of  all  workmen 
in  an  industry  to  defend  the  interests  of  all. 

Those  who  oppose  trade  unions  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  defending  the  freedom  of  contract.  The 
freedom  which  thej-  defend  is  that  of  a  billion  dollar 
trust,  contracting  with  a  single  Polish  or  Italian 
laborer.  The  freedom  for  which  the  union  stands  i& 
that  all  of  the  employers  in  an  industry  contract  on 
equal  terms  with  all  the  workingmen. 

The  first  freedom  means  sweating,  poverty,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  poor;  the  second  freedom  means 
increased  wages,  shorter  hours,  better  conditions  of 
work,  moral  elevation  of  the  workingman,  and  ami-, 
cable  relations  between  employer  and  employed.— 
John  Mitchell  in  Xew  York  Journal. 

Open  and  Closed  Shop. 

Right  Rev.  Louis  M.  Fink,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
bishop  of  the  Leavenworth  diocese  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  his  annual  pastoral  letter,  defines 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion and  points  to  the  teachings  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in 
which  he  concedes  the  right  of  laboring  men  to  organ- 
ize unions  for  their  own  protection,  but  denies  them 
the  right  of  forbidding  a  non-union  man  to  work  or  of 
resorting  to  violence  or  the  destruction  of  property  to 
win  strikes.     On  this  point  the  bishop  says  in  part: 

"  Our  late  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII  gives  the  true  or 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  point  of  labor  unions  by  say- 
ing that  the  laboring  men  have  the  right  for  their  own 
protection  to  form  unions,  but  what  no  man  is  allowed 
before  God  is,  to  forbid  any  one  to  work  unless  he 
belongs  to  the  union.  Likewise  it  is  forbidden  by  God 
to  resort  to  acts  of  violence,  and  damage  others  In  per- 
son or  property.  —  American  Indu>itries,  Xeic  Yorky 
JIar.  IS,  1904. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Current  Literature  on  Labor,'* 
Wallace  Rice  remarks  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American 
that  too  little  is  known  of  the  policy  of  the  tradea 
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unions  in  regard  to  the  "  open  shop  "  that  some  of 
the  argunaeuts  used  in  the  final  report  of  the  United 
States  industrial  commiBsion,  an  official  body  ap- 
pointed by,  and  acting  under  an  act  of,  Congress, 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  It  is  a  plea  for  fair  play,  in 
part  as  follows  : 

"The  maintenance  of  the  union  organization, 
through  which  the  wage  is  upheld,  costs  time  and 
trouble  and  money.  More  important  than  anything 
else,  it  involves  for  those  who  are  active  in  it  the  peril 
of  displeasure  of  their  employers  and  the  loss  of  their 
livelihood.  If  the  non-union  man  secures  a  rate  of 
wages  above  what  he  could  get  if  the  union  did  not 
exist  the  members  of  the  union  feel  that  he  has  made 
a  gain  directly  at  their  expense.  They  have  sown  and 
he  has  reaped.  It  seems  to  them  to  be  required  by 
fairness  that  he  share  with  them  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  condition  of  which  he  reaps  the  benefit. 
If  he  is  not  willing  to  share  the  burden  it  seems  to 
them  only  just  that  he  shoiild  be  excluded  from  the 
gain. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  non-union  men,  as  eflicient 
as  the  members  of  the  union,  compete  for  emploj'ment 
by  cutting  under  the  union  rates,  there  is  a  great 
weakening  of  the  collective  bargaining.  The  em- 
ployer will  prefer  the  non-union  to  the  union  man 
because  he  is  cheaper.  Those  who  are  in  the  union 
will  be  tempted  to  leave  it,  because  their  chances  for 
employment  will  be  greater  outside  than  in.  The  final 
result  of  the  process,  if  permitted  to  work  itself  out 
freely,  will  be,  it  is  declared,  the  destruction  of  the 
organization  itself. 

"  The  intelligent  and  conscientious  unionist  accepts 
this  argument  the  more  readily  because  he  looks  be- 
yond his  own  personal  interest  to  his  trade  and  the 
whole  working  class.  The  elevation,  first  of  his  im- 
mediate fellow  workmen  and  afterward  of  all  wage 
earners,  is  the  ideal  which  he  sets  before  him.  He 
believes  that  no  other  change,  no  increase  of  scientific 
knowledge,  no  ennoblement  of  art,  no  multiplication 
of  material  weallh,  can  be  compared  to  this  in  its 
importance  to  the  social  body." 

What  patriotic  American  can  disagree  with  this 
ideal — the  betterment  of  mankind?  —  Labor  Advocate, 
JsTashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  26,  1004. 

"  Closed  shop  "  is  a  meaningless  term  in  the  absence 
of  explanation,  says  the  Chiccrgo  Chronicle,  but  those 
who  read  the  authorized  deliverances  of  the  men  who 
claim  to  speak  for  organized  labor  are  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning,  and  it  is  the  exclusion  from  all  em- 
ployments in  which  labor  unions  exist  of  persons  not 
members  of  those  unions,  and  all  members  who  for 
any  cause  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  other  mem- 
bers so  far  as  to  be  excommunicated. 

It  means  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt, 
on  the  natural  and  constitutional  right  of  men  to  fol- 
low their  lawful  callings  unmolested  without  being 
members  In  good  standing  of  some  secret  strike  so- 
ciety and  without  subjecting  themselves  to  heavy  tax- 
ation and  to  the  orders  of  tyrannical  strike  bosses. 

In  order  to  enforce  this  unlawful  policy  —  this  crimi- 
nal abridgement  of  liberty  —  the  closed  shop  dictators 
propose  to  use  all  the  violence  they  deem  necessary. 
This  is  not  the  assertion  of  the  Chronicle.  It  is  the 
assertion  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  an 
independent  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  assertion  of  David  Ross,  a  member  of  the 
state  convention  which  has  declared  for  the  closed 
shop.  "  This  resolution  means  force,"  said  Mr.  Ross. 
"It  means  coercion.  My  friends,  be  careful.  Unless 
you  look  out,  trouble  is  ahead." 


Nobody  disputed  his  statement,  but  nearly  every- 
body voted  for  the  "  closed  shop,"  and  the  convention 
was  only  prevented  from  expelling  Mr.  Ross  and  his 
union  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  presiding  officer 
that  the  national  federation  must  be  consulted  about 
that. 

Not  only  do  the  closed-shop  despots  propose  to  use 
violence,  but  they  propose  to  force  all  employees, 
even  the  governments,  from  the  national  government 
down,  into  the  conspiracy  against  human  rights. 
They  have  proclaimed  a  war  which,  if  successful, 
will  overthrow  our  government  of  equal  rights.  It 
will  destroy  the  constitutional  government  of  the  whole 
people  and  set  up  as  superior  for  certain  purposes, 
and  eventually  for  all  purposes,  a  government  of 
secret  guilds,  irresponsible  and  ruled  by  irresponsi- 
ble tyrants.  That,  in  plain  English,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  "closed  shop." — Citizens'  Alliance  Bulletin, 
I    Birmingham,  Ala.,  Feb.  25,  1004. 

The  open  shop  proposition  is  a  subterfuge  and 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  the 
public  mind  and  is  unfairly  treated  by  those  who  are 
selfishly  inclined.  The  so-called  closed  shop  is  not  a 
closed  shop,  in  the  sense  that  some  would  make  it 
appear;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  wide  open  shop,  al- 
ways open  to  the  working  man  who  is  willing  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  union  that  has  brought  about 
better  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.  In 
a  strict  union  shop  we  do  not  attempt  to  say  who  the 
employer  shall  put  to  work;  all  we  insist  upon  is 
that  the  workers  shall  be  members  of  the  union. 

Let  us  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  merchants 
this  simple,  comprehensive,  economic  fact,  that  if  the 
workingraan  has  $4  per  day  to  spend,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  he  will  place  the  full  amount  so  received 
into  the  legitimate  channels  of  trade  and  commerce, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  same  mechanic's  pay 
is  reduced  to  $3  or  $2  per  day,  he  can  only  spend  $2 
a  day  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  and  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  in  keeping  the  legitimate  wheels  of  trade,  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  industries  in  motion. 

High  wages  and  short  hours  make  better  conditions 
for  all  concerned.  We  assert  that  in  countries  where 
wages  are  high  and  the  hours  of  labor  shortest,  art, 
science,  education,  literature,  general  conditions  and 
civilization  have  reached  the  highest  ebb,  and  just  as 
confidently  assert  that  in  countries  where  wages  are 
least  and  hours  of  labor  longest,  these  conditions  are 
just  the  reverse.  We  need  simply  to  call  attention  to 
China  and  kindred  countries  and  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing there  and  here  for  a  verification  of  this  state- 
ment. 

To  those  who  are  opposed  to  labor  organization, 
high  wages,  etc.,  let  us  ask  them  to  locate  a  depart- 
ment store  in  China,  where  wages  are  lowest  and  the 
hours  of  labor  longest,  and  they  will  find  that  after 
the  privileged  few  have  bought  a  few  silks,  that  the 
great  mass  of  their  customers  would  be  found  around 
the  rice  bin  and  a  few  other  departments  where  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  necessities  of  life  are  for  sale. 
Or  let  the -contractor  who  is  of  a  like  opinion  attempt 
to  do  business  in  China,  and  he  will  find  after  he  has 
built  a  few  palaces  for  titled  aristocracy  and  its  few 
immediate  retainers,  his  work  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  China  live  in  shacks. 

As  an  economic  truism  we  assert  that  the  more  the 
masses  receive  in  wages  the  more  they  are  enabled  to 
consume,  and  that  it  is  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 
masses  that  makes  countries  great  and  life  worth 
living.  We  assert  that  the  organized  working  classes 
of  this  country  are  better  off  than   they  are  in  any 
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other  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  middle  clasBes, 
merchantB,  cmployorH,  and  capitaliHtH,  enjoy  greater 
prosperity  and  greater  wealth  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  Thin  being  practically  true,  we  aHk, 
why  this  perBisteut  and  everlasting  oppo»ition  to  our 
labor  organizations? 

Just  a  word  in  reference  to  the  often  repeated  and 
mistaken  idea  that  increased  wages  increase  the  cost 
of  living.  While  the  process  of  increasing  wages  and 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor  may  curtiiil  the  profit 
on  any  one  given  thing,  the  increased  purchasing 
power,  however,  of  the  individual  increases  the  vol- 
ume of  business  and  thus  does  not  materially  detract 
from  the  income  of  the  manufacturer  who  is  able  to 
maintain  liis  usual  income  without  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  article  sold. 

We  hold  that,  owing  to  improved  machinery  and 
the  modern  means  of  production  in  the  industrial 
world,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  one  standing 
alone  to  maintain  present  conditions  in  reference  to 
wages  and  hours  of  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  one's 
desire  to  improve  them,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
successfully  do  this  is  to  combine  our  interests  in 
trade  unions,  and  unitedly,  in  an  orderly  conservative 


manner,  make  fair  demands  for  better  wages  and  less 
hours  and  more  congenial  surroundings. 

We  hold  that  the  more  the  masses  receive  in  wages 
the  better  it  is  for  them  and  for  society  at  large.  To 
our  mind  there  should  l)e  something  more  important 
in  this  life  than  the  building  up  of  enormous  fortunes. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  general  uplifting  of  all  should 
be  the  ideal,  and  we  assert —  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction  —  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  by 
which  wages  can  be  maintained  and  increased,  except 
through  the  trade  union  method  of  organization. 

Fair-minded  manufacturers  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  legitimate  trade  union  movement.  The  mer- 
chant has  everything  to  gain  Ijy  it.  The  great  masses 
of  the  wealth-producing  classes  are  benefited  by  it 
to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
agency. 

The  trade  union  movement  may  be  retarded  at  cer- 
tain periods;  it,  however,  cannot  be  disrupted  or  de- 
stroyed; it  is  here  to-day  and  will  be  here  to-tnorrow 
and  for  all  lime  to  come. 

Trade  unions  do  not  bar  the  door  of  the  union  to 
anyone,  all  have  a  right  to  join  and  work  in  a  so-called 
closed  shop. —  Dnlntfi  {Minn.)  Labor  World. 
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California. 

Chap.  11.     Employment  Agencies. 
An  Act  defining  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  em- 
ployment agents,   making  violation  of  law  a  misde- 
meanor and  fixing  penalties  therefor.    Approved  Feb. 
12,  1V03. 

Chap.  12.  Seats  for  Women. 
An  amendment  to  the  Act  providing  for  the  proper 
sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  employees  approved 
Feb.  6,  1889,  which  stipulates  that  every  person,  firm 
or  corporation  employing  females  in  any  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  shall 
provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  the  females  so 
employed  to  the  number  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
number  of  females  so  employed,  and  shall  permit  the 
use  of  such  seats  by  them  when  they  are  not  engaged 
In  active  duties.     Approved  Feb    12,  1003. 

Chap.  46.  /lours  of  Service  for  Police. 
The  hours  of  service  on  regular  duty  by  members  of 
the  police  department  of  the  cities  of  the  first  class, 
cities  and  counties,  cities  of  the  first  and  one-half 
class,  and  cities  of  the  second  class  shall  not  be  longer 
than  eight  hours  in  every  24,  provided  that  in  case  of 
riot  or  other  emergency  every  attache  of  the  police 
department  shall  perform  siich  duty  and  for  such  time 
as  the  directing  authority  of  the  department  shall 
require.    Appn-oved  Feb.  27,  1003. 

Chap.  116.     Employment  of  P>-i.\oner-i  on  Roads. 

The  state  prison  directors  shall  employ  at  least  20 
prisoners  a  day  during  fair  weather  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  such  public  roads  as  extend  from  San 


Quentin  state  prison  to  Point  Tiburon,  San  Rafaeu, 
and  all  railroad  stations  in  Marin  county  which  lie  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  state  prison;  also,  to  employ 
at  least  20  prisoners  on  roads  extending  from  the  state 
prison  at  Folsom  in  Sacremento  county;  no  work  to 
be  done  by  such  prisoners  beyond  a  point  six  miles 
from  prison  buildings.    Approved  March  12,  1003. 

Chap.  143.  Firemen's  Pensions. 
An  Act  to  amend  sections  3,  4,  and  6  of  an  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  create  a  fireman's  relief,  health,  and 
life  insurance  and  pension  fund  in  the  several  coimties, 
cities  and  counties,  and  cities  and  towns  of  the  State," 
which  Act  became  a  law  in  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution without  the  Governor's  approval  on  March  7, 
1901.    Approved  March  16,  1003. 

Chap.  151.    Repeal  of  Barbers'  Licenses. 

An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  barbering,  the  registering  and 
licensing  of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  to 
insure  the  better  education  and  promote  competency 
and  skill  among  such  practitioners  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, passed  Feb.  20,  1901.  Approved  March  16, 
1003. 

Chap.  184.     Farmers'  Institutes. 

An  Act  authorizing  the  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity to  hold  farmers'  institutes,  making  an  appropria- 
tion therefor,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  the 
controller  and  treasurer  in  relation  thereto.  Approved 
Jfarck  IS,  1003. 

Chap.  220.     Obligations  of  Employees. 
Section  1970  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 


*  Presentation  was  started  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  28  and  will  be  continued  indefinitely. 
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An  employer  is  not  bound  to  indemnify  his  em- 
ployee for  losses  suffered  by  the  latter  in  consequeuce 
of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  business  in  which  he  is 
employed,  nor  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of 
another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer  in  the 
same  general  business  unless  the  negligence  causing 
the  injury  was  committed  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty  the  employer  owes  by  law  to  the  employee,  or 
unless  the  employer  has  neglected  to  use  ordinary 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  culpable  employee.  — 
Approved  March  20,  1903. 

Chap.  229.    Misrepresentations  of  Employment. 

An  Act  to  prevent  misrepresentations  of  conditions 
of  employment,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  misrepre- 
sent the  same  and  providing  penalties  therefor.  Ap- 
proved March  20,  1903. 

Chap.  231.  School  Teachers  Retirement  Fund, 
An  Act  to  amend  certain  sections  of  an  Act,  ap- 
proved March  29,  1897,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend 
an  Act  approved  March  26, 1895,  entitled  '  An  Act  to 
create  and  administer  a  public  school  teachers'  an- 
nuity, and  retirement  fund  in  the  several  counties, 
and  cities  and  counties  in  the  State,' "  as  amended 
March  23,  1901.    Approved  March  20,  1903. 

Chap.  235.  Conspiracy  and  Injunctions. 
Xo  agreement,  combination,  or  contract  by  or  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  to  do  or  procure  to  be 
done,  or  not  to  do  or  procure  not  to  be  done,  any  act 
in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any  trade  dispute 
between  employers  and  emploj^ees  shall  be  deemed 
criminal,  nor  shall  those  engaged  therein  be  indictable 
or  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy, 
if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be 
punishable  as  a  crime,  nor  shall  such  agreement,  com- 
bination, or  contract  be  considered  as  in  restraint  "of 
trade  or  commerce,  nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or 
injunction  be  issued  with  relation  thereto.  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  exempt  from  punishment,  otherwise 
than  as  herein  excepted,  any  persons  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy for  which  punishment  is  now  provided  by  any 
act  of  the  legislature,  biit  such  act  of  the  legislature 
shall,  as  to  the  agreements,  combinations,  and  con- 
tracts hereinbefore  referred  to,  be  construed  as  if  this 
act  were  therein  contained,  provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  force  or  violence 
or  threats  thereof.    Approved  March  20,  1903. 

Connecticut, 

Chap.  29.     School  Attendance  and  Empiloyment. 

Whenever  the  school  visitors,  town  school  commit- 
tee, or  board  of  education  of  any  town  or  district  shall 
by  vote  decide  that  a  child  over  14  and  under  16  years 
of  age  has  not  schooling  sufficient  to  warrant  his  leav- 
ing school  to  be  employed,  and  shall  so  notify  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  in  writing,  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  said  child  shall  cause  him  to  attend 
school  regularly  during  the  days  and  hours  that  the 
public  school  in  the  district  in  which  said  parent  or 
guardian  resides  is  in  session,  and  until  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  said  child  has  obtained  from  said  board 
of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board 
of  education  a  leaving  certiflcate  stating  that  the  edu- 
cation of  said  child  is  satisfactory  to  said  visitors, 
town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education;  pro- 
vided that  said  parent  or  guardian  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  cause  his  child  to  attend  school  after  the 
child  is  16  years  of  age.  Each  week's  failure  on  the 
par   of  a  person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 


section  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  punishable  with  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $5,  and  the  pro\i8ions  of  section 
2117  shall  bo  applicable  to  all  proceedings  under  this 
act.    Approved  April  14,  1903. 

Chap.  33.  State  Employment  Bureaus. 
The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
may  establish  and  conduct  branch  public  employment 
bureaus  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  five 
established  bureaus.  Such  branches  may  be  estab- 
lished and  conducted  in  any  city  within  the  state  and 
shall  be  managed  by  the  nearest  bureau;  provided, 
that  in  no  case  shall  such  a  branch  be  established 
unless  it  can  be  conducted  by  the  bureau  taking  charge 
thereof  upon  the  appropriation  made  for  such  bureau. 
Approved  April  14,  1903. 


Chap. 


95.    Exemption  of  Wages  frojn  Foreign 
Attachment . 


So  much  of  any  debt  which  has  accrued  by  reason 
of  the  personal  services  of  the  defendant  as  shall  not 
exceed  $25,  including  wages  due  for  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  any  minor  child,  shall  be  exempted  and  not 
liable  to  be  taken  by  foreign  attachment  or  execution ; 
but  there  shall  be  no  exemption  of  any  debt  accrued 
by  reason  of  the  personal  services  of  the  defendant 
against  a  claim  for  the  defendant's  personal  board. 
All  benefits  allowed  by  any  association  of  persons  in 
this  state  towards  the  support  of  any  of  its  members 
incapacitated  by  sickness  or  infirmity  from  attending 
to  his  usual  business  shall  also  be  exempted  and  not 
liable  to  be  taken  by  foreign  attachment  or  execution  ; 
and  all  moneys  due  the  debtor  from  any  insurance 
company  upon  policies  issued  for  insurance  upon 
property,  either  real  or  personal,  which  is  exempt 
from  attachment  and  execution,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  exempted  to  the  same  extent  as  the  property  so  in- 
sured.   Apjiroved  May  16,  1903. 

Chap.  97.  Factory  Ins2^ector. 
Concerns  the  appointment  of  the  factory  Inspector 
by  the  governor  who  holds  office  for  four  years  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed,  the  governor  hav- 
ing the  power  to  remove  inspector  for  cause.  The 
duties  of  the  inspector  are  the  examination  of  ele- 
vators, factory  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  the 
protection  and  safety  of  workpeople;  provides  also 
for  the  appointment  of  deputy  inspectors.  Approved 
May  12, 1903. 

Chap.  130.  Board  of  Examiners  of  Barbers. 
Authorizes  the  board  of  examiners  to  adopt  such 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  sterilizing  of 
barbers'  tools,  and  sanitation  of  barber  shops  and 
their  surroundings,  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Also 
provides  for  the  inspection  of  barber  shops,  renewal 
of  barbers'  licenses,  a  receipt  to  constitute  license, 
and  penalty  for  failure  to  renew  license  or  to  com- 
ply with  order.    Approved  June  3,  1903. 

Chap.  194.  Corporations. 
Sec.  9.  Profits  may  be  shared  with  employees. 
Any  corporation  organized  after  May  31,  1886,  may 
by  its  board  of  directors  distribute  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  its  service,  or  any  of  them,  such  portion  of 
the  profits  of  its  business  as  said  board  may  deem  just 
and  proper.  Any  corporation  organized  on  or  prior  to 
May  31,  1886,  may  give  to  its  board  of  directors  the 
power  to  make  such  distribution  by  a  majority  vote 
of  all  the  stockholders  at  a  meeting  warned  and  held 
for  the  purpose.    Approved  June  22,  1903. 
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Rhode  ImIuikI. 

Chap.  1100.  Licensing  of  Barbers. 
An  Act  to  reKiilatc  the  practice  of  Uarbering,  the 
liceiiKing  of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  to 
insure  the  better  education  of  such  practitioners,  and 
to  insure  better  sanitary  conditions  in  Viarber  shops, 
and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  disease  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.    Approved  April  7  7,  1903. 

FOREIGN  LEGISLATION. 
Hungrai'y- 

December  2, 1903.  A  decree  of  the  M inieter  of  Com- 
merce prescribing  special  protective  measures  on  hair 
and  liristle  work  in  additicm  to  the  general  health  reg- 
ulations, the  measures,  among  other  things,  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  per- 
sons having  sliiu  wounds  in  such  work. 

Riisaia. 

June  2, 1903.  A  law  providing  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dent to  an  employee  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  to  the  victim  or  hie  assigns  or 
heirs  for  the  following  indemnities  : 

1.  In  case  of  death  :  (a)  a  funeral  indemnity  of  $23 
for  an  adult,  §11.50  for  a  child;  (b)  a  pension  to  the 
widow  equal  to  one-third  of  the  yearly  wage  of  the 
victim;  (c)  a  pension  for  each  child,  under  15  years  of 
age,  equal  to  one-si.xth  of  the  yearly  wage  of  the  vic- 
tim if  one  of  the  parents  survives  and  one-fourth  if 
neither  parent  is  living;  (d)  a  pension  to  the  direct 


ascendants  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  yearly  wage;  (e) 
to  each  brother  or  sister  under  15  years  of  age  having 
neither  mother  nor  father  a  pension  of  one-sixth  of  the 
yearly  wage.  The  aggregate  of  these  pensions  shall 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  yearly  wage. 

2.  In  case  of  injury  entailing  incapacity  for  work : 

(a)  a  temporary  indemnity,  of  half  the  wages  of  the 
victim,  paid  from  the  day  of  the  accident  to  the  day 
when  incapacity  ceases  oris  determined  as  permanent; 

(b)  a  pension  for  permanent  incapacity  equaling  two- 
thirds  of  the  yearly  wages  of  the  victim,  in  case  of 
totaldisability,  or  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  disability  in  case  it  is  only  partial. 

3.  Expense  of  medical  attendance  unless  the  em- 
ployer has  previously  provided  free  medical  attend- 
ance for  the  victim. 

The  employer  is  not  liable  in  case  of  intentional 
fault  or  gross  negligence  of  the  employee.  Instead  of 
a  yearly  pension  an  equivalent  lump  sum  may  be  paid 
In  any  case.  Insurance  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
is  optional.  Insurance  in  a  Russian  accident  insurance 
company  exempts  them  from  the  obligations  of  the 
present  law,  the  obligations  falling  upon  the  company. 
To  take  effect  January  1/14,  1904. 

June  10, 1903.  A  law  giving  the  head  of  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  the  right  to  establish  an  em- 
ployees' committee  by  selecting  one  "dean,"  at  least 
25  years  of  age,  from  each  group  of  workmen.  The 
deans  are  the  authorized  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective groups  in  all  matters  concerning  employment 
and  general  working  conditions. 
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Right  to  Dixrhurge.  As,  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract of  employment  for  a  definite  time,  the  emploj-er 
can  discharge  the  employee  for  any  reason  or  for  no 
reason,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  a  labor  union  by  discharging  its 
members  or  refusing  to  employ  them.  Boyer  et  al., 
124  Fed.  Rep.  (Mo.),  246. 

Sunday  Law — One  Occupation.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  held,  in  the  case  of  Reed  vs.  The 
State,  that  where  a  person  having  several  different 
occupations  works  at  one  on  Sunday,  he  is  guilty  of 
violating  section  422  of  the  penal  code  of  the  State, 
even  though  that  particular  business  does  not  occupy 
most  of  his  time  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Incorporation  Not  Necessary  to  Enjoin  Bodies.  A 
temporary  injunction  forbidding  the  Journeymen 
Plumbers  Association,  and  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil, Cincinnati,  to  interfere  by  patrolling,  intimidation, 
or  persuasion  with  the  employees  of  Master  Plumbers 
has  been  made  perpetual  bj'  Judge  Hosea.  The  court 
held  that  these  bodies  do  not  have  to  be  incorporated 
in  order  to  be  subject  to  injunction. 

ifaster  and  Servant  —  Warning  of  Danger.  In  the 
recent  case  of  Grace  &  Hyde  Co.  vs.  Probst,  70  N.  E. 
Rep.  12,  it  appeared  that  a  carpenter,  directed  to  assist 
iron  workers,  took  hold  of  a  heavy  iron  beam  which 
they  were  lifting,  supposing  they  were  to  carry  it,  and 
was  injured  by  their  dropping  it  in  order  to  break  it. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held  that  the  negligence 


in  failing  to  warn  carpenter  of  danger  was  that  of  a 
master  and  not  of  the  fellow-servants. 

Corp)orations  —  Liability  —  Equality .  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Mississippi  held,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Ballard  vs.  Mississippi  Cotton  Oil  Company,  that  a 
statute  making  all  corporations  liable  for  injuries  to 
employees  through  defective  machinery,  notwithstand- 
ing the  employees  had  knowledge  of  the  defect,  and 
which  did  not  place  the  same  liabilitj'  on  private  indi- 
viduals, denied  to  the  corporations  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Public  Work — Contract—  Statute.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  The 
County  of  Cass  vs.  County  of  Sarpy,  that  one  who 
furnishes  labor  and  materials  for  the  creation  of  a 
public  work  in  good  faith,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract such  as  is  required  by  statute,  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover their  reasonable  value,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  denying  such 
right. 

Dredging  —  Engineet —  License.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  held,  in  the  case  of 
Smoot-  vs.  The  District  of  Columbia,  that  the  owner 
of  a  steam  dredge  with  an  engine  aboard,  used  for 
dredging  and  loading  and  unloading  sand  scows  on 
the  Potomac  river,  who  knowingly  employed  to  run 
the  engine  a  man  not  regularly  licensed  as  a  steam 
engineer,  was  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  February  28, 1887,  imposing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof. 
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Negligence  —  Injuries  to  Another's  Servant.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  held,  In  the  case  of  the 
Southern  Indiana  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Davis,  69  N.  E.  Rep. 
550,  that,  since,  under  the  co-employee's  liability  act, 
a  fireman  can  recover  against  his  employer  for  neg- 
ligence of  the  engineer  resulting  in  injury  to  him, 
the  fact  that  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  con- 
tributed to  a  fireman's  injury  does  not  preclude  him 
from  recovering  against  another  railroad,  the  train 
of  which  collided  with  that  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. 

Sunday  Law  —  Discrimination  —Validity.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  held,  in  the  case  of  The 
State  ex  rel.  Hoffman  vs.  Justus,  that  chapter  342  of 
the  laws  of  1903  of  that  State,  which  prohibited  the 
keeping  ojien  of  butcher  shops  for  the  sale  of  meats 
and  other  business  places  on  Sunday,  while  it  author- 
ized confectionery  and  tobacco  to  be  sold  in  an  orderly 
manner  on  that  day,  did  not  produce  such  an  unreason- 
able discrimination  between  these  several  occupations 
as  to  invalidate  the  law  for  violating  sections  33  and 
34  of  article  4  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  prohibit- 
ing special  or  class  legislation. 

Injury  to  Einjyloyee  —  Dangerous  Premises.  In 
the  case  of  Bateman  vs.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  R.R.  Co.,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
held  that  where  plaintiff  sustained  injuries  by  falling 
through  a  trap  door  on  defendant's  premises,  where 
she  was  employed,  which  was  improperly  replaced 
by  her  co-servants,  and  such  trai3  door  had  no  hinges, 
and  was  a  very  tight  fit,  so  that  her  co-servants,  who 
were  working  below  the  trap  door,  could  not  close  it 
from  below,  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether 
the  accident  was  not  likely  to  occur  because  of  the 
want  of  the  hinges,  bo  as  to  render  defendant  liable, 
under  the  circumstances,  by  failure  to  furnish  a  safe 
place  for  plaintiff  to  work.     (70  N.  E.  Rep.  109.) 

Railroad  Accident.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R  Co. 
vs.  Wise,  that  the  foreman  of  a  switching  crew  is  a 
fellow-servant  of  the  fireman  and  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  engine  on  which  he  is  riding,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  recover  against  the  company  for  an  injury 
received  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  the  engineer 
and  fireman  alone,  but  that  where  the  foreman  was 
injured  because  of  the  combined  negligence  of  the 
railroad  company's  gate-keeper  at  a  street  crossing 
and  of  the  engineer  and  fireman  in  charge  of  an  engine 
on  which  the  foreman  was  riding  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  company  was  liable,  as  the  foreman  and 
the  gate-keeper  were  not  fellow-servants,  though  the 
foreman,  engineer,  and  fireman  were  fellow-servants. 
(69  N.  E.  Rep.  500.) 

Contributory  Negligence.  In  the  recent  case  of  the 
Riverton  Coal  Co.  vs.  John  E.  Shepherd  and  Charles 
L.  Shepherd,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  held : 
Contributory  negligence  of  a  mining  employee  will 
not  defeat  a  recovery  for  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  mining  company's  willful  violation  of  the  statute 
regulating  miues ;  where  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  danger  which  a  mining  employee  encountered 
was  so  imminent  that  any  reasonably  prudent  man 
would  have  abandoned  the  work,  the  employee,  in 
continuing  to  work,  is  not  guilty  of  such  contributory 
negligence  as  will  bar  his  right  to  recover  for  injuries 
sustained.    (69  N.  E.  Hep.  921.) 

Illegal  Removal  of  Employee  —  Salary.  In  the 
case  of  Jones  vs.  City  of  Buffalo,  before  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  70  N.  E.  Rep.  99,  it  appeared 


that  on  certiorari,  the  removal  of  a  municipal  em- 
ployee appointed  under  the  civil  service  law,  and  the 
appointment  of  another  in  his  place,  was  declared 
illegal  and  vacated  by  an  order  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  and  the  city  appealed,  the  decision  was 
affirmed,  and  the  clerk  was  reinstated.  The  Court 
held  that  he  could  recover  against  the  city  his  salary 
from  the  time  the  city  authorities  were  notified  of  the 
order  of  the  Appellate  Division  vacating  his  discharge 
until  the  time  he  was  reinstated. 

Validity  of  the  Eight-hour  Law.  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  McMackin,  has  made 
public  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  of  New 
York  as  to  the  validity  of  the  eight-hour  law.  The 
Attorney-General  holds  that  the  recent  Court  of  Ap- 
peals' decision  refers  wholly  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  tlie  single  Section  334,  and  has  no  effect  upon  the 
law  as  a  whole.  Further,  "It  would  seem  that  the 
only  power  left  in  your  department  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  provisions  is  to  be  found  in  Section  4 
of  the  labor  law  which  provides  for  the  removal  of 
certain  oflicers,  agents,  or  employees  who  violate  its 
provisions,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  action,  for 
the  cancellation  or  avoidance  of  any  contract,  which, 
Ijy  its  terms,  or  manner,  or  performance  violates  the 
labor  law." 

Labor  Unions  —  Injunction  —  Contractor.  The 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  held,  in  the  recent  case 
of  Underbill  vs.  Murphy  et  al.,  that  where  the  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  union,  as  the  result  of  a  difference  with 
a  contractor  because  of  his  relations  with  them,  under- 
took to  prevent  non-union  laborers  from  working  for 
him,  threatened  his  workmen  and  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  break  up  his  business,  he  was  entitled  to 
relief  by  injunction;  that  where  a  contractor  had  built 
up  a  valuable  and  prosperous  business,  his  right  to 
carry  it  on  was  a  property  right,  and  no  less  intrin- 
sically property  than  if  the  same  amount  of  money 
were  invested  in  other  forms  of  valuable  property, 
and  that  the  rule  that  an  injunction  will  not  be  granted 
where  there  is  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  refers  to 
legal  remedies  and  not  to  criminal  proceedings. 

Alieii  Labor  Clause  in  Contracts.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  held,  in  the  case  of  Doyle  et  al.  vs. 
People  ex.  rel.  Hanberg,  69  N.  E.  Rep.  639,  where  the 
specifications  for  the  work  of  a  public  improvement 
and  the  contract  contained  an  alien  labor  clause,  but 
the  city,  in  a  suit  to  recover  assessments  for  the  im- 
provement, proved  that  by  reason  of  a  prior  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  such  clause  invalid  it 
had  been  invariably  disregarded  both  by  the  city  and 
the  contractors,  the  presumption  that  such  clause 
entered  into  the  competition  for  tlie  contract  and  in- 
creased the  bids  was  overcome.  Where  a  contract 
for  municipal  improvements  contained  an  invalid 
clause  prohibiting  the  employment  of  alien  labor, 
which  clause  was  disregarded  both  by  the  city  and 
the  contractors  generally,  it  did  not  render  the  con- 
tract void  in  toto  as  against  public  policy. 

Assumjytion  of  Risk.  In  the  case  of  Knudson 
vs.  the  Cobb  ('hocolate  Co  recently  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  69  N.  E.  Rep.  816,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  plaintiff  received  personal  injuries 
while  working  around  a  chocolate-crushing  machine 
moved  by  exposed  cogs,  which  he  did  not  have  to  ap- 
proach very  closely  imtil  ordered  by  his  foreman  to 
clean  around  them,  in  doing  which  with  some  waste, 
under  the  foreman's  supervision,  the  waste  became  en- 
tangled, drawing  plaintiff's  hand  into  the  cogs.  The 
Court  held  that  a  servant  does  not  assume  all  the  or- 
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dinary  risks  of  his  employment,  but  only  such  as  are 
known  to  liini,  or  so  obvious  that  knowledge  may  be 
presumed. 

Maoter  and  Servant  —  Assiimptio?!.  of  liisk.  In 
the  case  of  Lord  vs.  Inhabitants  of  Wakefield,  before 
the  Supreme  .ludicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  70  N. 
E.  Rep.  123,  it  appeared  that  an  employee  of  a  city 
owning  an  electric  lighting  system  was  directed  by 
his  superintendent  to  climb  a  pole  and  cut  the  wires, 
and,  after  cutting  part  of  them,  felt  the  pole  tremble 
and  saw  the  remaining  wires  sag.  He  asked  the  fore- 
man if  he  had  not  better  guy  the  pole,  and  was  told 
that  the  pole  was  all  right,  and  to  cut  the  wires.  On 
cutting  the  otiier  wires,  the  pole,  which  was  rotten  in- 
side, fell,  injuring  the  employee.  The  Court  held 
that,  as  the  risk  was  not  obvious,  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  present,  the  employee  did  not  assume 
the  risk. 

Master  and  Servant  —  Threats  of  Third  Person 
inducing  Discharge  —  Liahility.  In  the  case  of 
Horn  vs.  the  London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Co  Ltd.,* 
69  N.  E.  Rep.  526,  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  it  appeared  that  plaintiff,  while  em- 
ployed by  the  A.  S.  Co.,  was  injured  at  his  work.  The 
A.  8.  Co.  was  insured  against  loss  for  injuries  to  its 
employees  by  defendant.  Defendant,  failing  to  settle 
plaintiff's  claim  for  a  nominal  sum,  threatened  to  have 
plaintiff  discharged  from  his  employment.  Plaintiff 
was  discharged  on  threat  of  defendant's  representative 
to  cancel  employer's  policy.  Held,  that  defendant's  act 
in  inducing  plaintiff's  discharge  was  not  an  act  done 
in  the  line  of  competition  in  business,  but  was  a  ma- 
licious interference  with  plaintiff's  employment,  in 
which  defendant  was  not  directly  interested,  and  for 
which  he  was  liable. 

Employee  ass^iming  Risk  Remediless.  An  em- 
ployee engaged  in  a  hazardous  service  whose  peculiar 
risks  are  known  and  appreciated  by  him  assumes  such 
hazards  and  cannot  recover  for  an  injury  caused  by 
reason  thereof  if  he  continues  therein  without  objec- 
tion or  promise  of  protection  from  his  employer, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota  in  the  case  of  W'esler  vs.  Salisbury  et  al. 
In  this  case  it  appeared  that  the  hammering  of  iron 
bed  rails  in  a  factory  by  the  plaintiff  caused  particles 
to  fly  therefrom  and  strike  his  face,  but  he  continued, 
with  full  knowledge  of  such  dangers,  to  work  for  his 
employer  without  objection  or  a  promise  to  furnish 
any  further  means  for  his  protection.  The  court  held 
that  he  was  remediless;  that  as  a  matter  of  law  he 
assumed  such  risks,  and  that  he  could  not  recover  for 
an  injury  for  such  cause. 

Employer's  Liability — Ap]}liances,  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  The  New 
Omaha  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Light  Company  vs. 
Rombold,  that  ordinarily  In  providing  his  employees 
with  a  place  to  work  or  tools  and  appliances  with 
which  to  work,  an  employer  is  bound  to  e-^ercise  rea- 
sonable care  to  insure  the  safety  of  such  employees, 
and  that  this  duty  is  a  continuing  one,  and  the  em- 
ployer is  also  bound  to  keep  such  place,  tools  and 
appliances  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition,  and  to  make 
seasonable  inspection  with  that  end  in  view,  but  that 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  contract  of 
employment  or  other  facts  and  circumstances,  the 
duty  to  make  inspection  and  discover  defects  devolves 
upon  the  employee,  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  an 


injury  resulting  to  such  employee  from  a  defect  which 
the  latter  by  reasonable  inspection  could  have  dis- 
covered. 

Constitutionality  of  10-Ifour  Law.  In  the  case 
of  People  vs.  Lochner  which  recently  came  V)efore  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  69  N.  E.  Rep.  37.'J,  it 
was  held:  (1)  that  chap.  415,  Laws  1897,  providing 
that  no  employee  shall  be  required  to  work  in  a  bakery 
more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week  nor  more  than  10 
hours  a  day,  is  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  relat- 
ing to  the  pul)lic  health;  (2)  that  this  law  restricting 
the  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, providing  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law 
abridging  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  nor  deprive 
any  person  of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  (3)  that  this  law  is  not  a  violation  of  Const, 
art.  1,  §  1,  providing  that  no  member  of  the  State  shall 
be  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured 
to  any  citizen  thereof  unless  ))y  the  law  of  the  land. 

Constitutionality  of  Labor  Law — Wages  of  City 
Employee.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  held, 
in  the  case  of  Rj'an  vs.  City  of  New  York,  69  N.  E. 
Rep.  599,  that  Laws  1897,  c.  415,  as  amended  by  Laws 
1899,  c.  567,  providing  that  wages  for  a  legal  day's 
work  to  all  classes  of  laborers  on  public  works,  or  on 
material  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in 
the  same  trade  in  the  locality  where  such  public  work 
on  which  such  labor  is  performed  in  its  final  or  com- 
pleted form  is  to  be  situated,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
direct  employees  of  the  State  or  of  the  municipality, 
is  constitutional ;  that  an  employee  of  a  city ,  who,  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  labor  law,  was  a  laborer  at  a 
specified  sum  a  day,  and  thereafter  became  entitled  to 
receive  a  greater  sum  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
in  the  locality,  and  who  continues  without  protest  to 
accept  the  wages  at  the  former  rate  for  six  years, 
waived  any  claim  to  recover  the  increase  for  that 
period. 

3futiial  Benefit  Society — Suspension  from  Bene- 
fits. The  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  in  the  recent 
case  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  vs.  Dinkle,  69  N.  E.  Rep.  707,  it 
appeared  that  an  organization  having  a  number  of 
objects  in  view,  such  as  "to  discourage  piece  work, 
encourage  the  apprentice  system,"  etc.,  did  not  issue 
a  policy  of  insurance,  hut  provided  that  each  member 
over  six  months  a  contributing  member  and  in  good 
standing  should  be  entitled  to  certain  benefits,  but  that 
"  when  a  member  owes  a  sura  equal  to  three  months' 
dues  he  is  not  in  good  standing  and  is  thereby  sus- 
pended from  all  benefits  in  the  interim,  and  will  not 
again  be  in  benefit  until  three  months  after  all  his 
arrearages  are  paid  in  full,"  but  that  the  delinquent 
might  exercise  the  privileges  of  membership  mean- 
while, and  th.it  forfeiture  of  membership  occurred  only 
after  six  months'  delinquency.  The  judge  held  that 
the  exclusion  from  benefits  for  three  months'  arrear- 
ages was  not  a  forfeiture,  but  was  within  the  power 
of  such  organization  to  make  regulations,  and  was  not 
so  unreasonable  as  to  be  illegal 

Constitutionality  —  Child  Labor  Laic.  Justice 
Roesch,  Foiirth  District  Municipal  Court  of  New 
York  City,  has  recently  handed  down  a  decision  sus- 
taiuing  the  constitutionality  of  the  new  child  labor  and 
compulsory  educational  law  of  New  York.  Action 
had  been  brought  by  the  City  of  New  York  against  the 


*  Rehearing  denied  Feb.  3,  1904. 
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Chelsea  Jute  Mills,*  a  Brooklyn  mill  corporation,  to 
recover  a  penalty  of  $50  for  violation  of  the  law,  an 
Italian  girl  11  years  of  age  being  employed  during  the 
school  term.  The  corporation  held  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional,  being  an  unwarranted,  illegal,  and 
unconstitutional  deprivation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
defendant;  also,  that  it  was  not  liable  for  punishment 
inasmuch  as  the  parent  of  the  child  had  certified  her 
age  to  be  16  years.  The  judge  held  that  the  child  labor 
statute  does  not  discriminate,  is  not  arbitrary,  and  puts 
no  unnecessarj'  restriction  on  freedom  of  action.  .  .  . 
Nor  does  it  constitute  anj'  improper  infringement  of 
any  right  a  parent  may  have  in  a  child  in  its  labor,  or 
a  child  may  have  to  labor.  Directed  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff. 

Deduction  from  Wages  —  Interference  with  Right 
to  Contract.  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Kellyville  Coal 
Co  vs.  Harrier,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
69  N.  E.  Rep.  927,  it  appeared  that  defendant  owed 
plaintiff  for  wages,  and  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  de- 
fendant for  groceries,  etc.,  purchased  by  him.  Act 
of  May  28, 1891,  §§  3  and  4,  declares  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or 
association,  employing  workmen  in  this  State,  to  make 
deductions  from  their  wages,  except  for  lawful  monej', 
checks,  or  drafts,  and  except  as  may  be  agreed  for 
hospital  or  relief  fund  for  sick  or  injured  employees, 
and  authorizes  the  recovery  of  deductions  by  an  ac- 
tion in  which  set-offs  or  counterclaims  are  forbidden. 
The  court  held  that  the  exemption,  §  6,  of  farmers, 
farm  laborers  and  servants,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  rendered  siich  section  invalid,  as  depri\ang 
miners  and  manufacturers  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guarantied  by  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  Court  also  held  them  void  as  an  unauthorized 
interference  with  the  privilege  of  contracting.  "  It  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  provide 
that  one  who  is  possessed  of  property  may  not  sell  it 


to  another,  and  agree  with  the  purchaser  to  work  for 
him  in  payment  for  it." 

Boycotting  —  Labor  Unions  —  Injimction.  Boycot- 
ting was  defined  by  the  Supreme  Coyrt  of  Minnesota 
.  in  the  recent  case  of  Gray  et  al.  vs.  Building  Trade 
Council  et  al.  According  to  the  ruling  of  the  court, 
a  boycott  is  a  combination  of  several  persons  to  cause 
loss  or  injury  to  a  third  person  by  causing  others, 
against  their  will,  to  withdraw  from  him  their  bene- 
ficial business  intercourse  through  threats  that  unless 
a  compliance  with  their  demands  be  made  the  persons 
forming  the  combination  will  caiise  loss  or  injury  to 
him,  or  an  organization  formed  to  exclude  a  person 
from  business  relations  with  others  by  persuasion, 
intimidation  or  other  acts  which  tend  to  violence, 
and  thereby  cause  him,  through  fear  of  resulting  in- 
jury, to  submit  to  dictation  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  intimidation,  coercion  or  threats  of  injury 
are  essential  elements  of  a  boycott,  but  what  would 
constitute  acts  of  that  character  must  depend  upon  the 
facts  of  each  particular  case.  The  court  further  held 
that  the  constitution  guarantees  to  every  citizen  liberty 
and  a  certain  remedy  for  all  injuries  which  he  may  re- 
ceive in  his  person,  property  or  character;  that  a  per- 
son's business,  occupation  or  calling  is,  aside  from  the 
money  or  chattels  employed  therein,  property  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law  and  entitled  to  its  protection ; 
that  labor  organizations  or  unions  are  not  unlawful, 
but  are  legitimate  and  proper  for  the  advancement  of 
their  members  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  and 
that  the  members  thereof  may,  singly  or  in  a  body, 
quit  the  service  of  their  employer  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  their  condition,  and  may  by  peaceful  means 
induce  others  to  join  them,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end 
may  refuse  to  allow  their  members  to  work  in  places 
where  non-union  labor  is  employed,  but  that  boycot- 
ting as  defined  above  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy  and 
may  be  restrained  by  injunction. 


EXCERPTS 


Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Sunday  a  Day  of  Rest  in  Spain. 

The  law  recently  approved  making  Sunday  a  day  of 
rest  has  been  published.  Manual  labor  is  prohibited. 
Work  on  Sunday  will  be  permitted  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  hours  to  conform  with  the  regu- 
lations. On  no  account  are  women  or  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  to  be  employed  on  said  day.  The  law 
will  be  put  in  force  within  six  months.  —  R.  M.  Bartle- 
man,  Consitl,  Caclig,  Spain,  Mar.  7,  1004. 

Amalgamation  of  Carpenters  Unions, 

In  January  of  this  year  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  formed  new  dis- 
trict councils  with  jurisdiction  over  every  carpenters 
union  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Local  unions 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, an  English  organization,  were  admitted  to  the 


councils  with  the  understanding  that  in  January,  1905, 
all  these  locals  should  return  their  charters  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  and  become  locals  of  the  United 
Brotherhood.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  5,000 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  in  the  United 
States,  1,400  or  1,500  being  in  Massachusetts,  while 
the  United  Brotherhood,  it  is  said,  has  182,000  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States,  and  aboxit  14,000  members 
in  this  State. 

liahor  Unions  in  Jflexico. 

Wide  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  a 
conspicuous  smelting  and  mining  syndicate  of  the 
United  States  had  for  some  time  past  been  increasing 
its  holdings  and  the  number  and  size  of  its  plants  in 
Mexico;  and  it  has  also  been  asserted  that  this  syndi- 
cate was  getting  ready  to  withdraw  in  large  measure 
from  one  or  two  of  the  leading  mining  States  of  the 


*  The  company  later  decided  not  to  appeal  from  tho  decision  of  the  court  but  offered  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  a  joint  committee  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  mills  and  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
this  committee  to  have  for  its  function  the  work  of  going  through  the  mills  and  weeding  out  all  children  whose 
employment  is  inconsistent  with  the  law. 
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United  Htates,  on  account  of  labor  troiililcB.  Tt  is  not, 
perh!ii)H,  BO  well  known  that  there  are  labor  unions, 
of  one  Hort  at  least,  in  Mexico  itself. 

In  the  city  of  Durango,  for  iuHtance,  there  are  three 
agpregutions,  supposed  to  be  composed  of  artisans, 
though  not  strictly  so  in  point  of  fact.  One  of  these 
organizations  has  over  700  members.  No  one  of  the 
three,  however,  is  active  in  the  sense  of  attempting 
to  influence  the  scale  of  wages,  though  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  might  not  become  so,  if 
occasion  should  arise.  Their  main  object  is  mutual 
aid,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  cheap  mutual  insur- 
ance and  benefit  societies,  they  fulfill  to  some  extent 
in  this  community  the  mission  of  such.  In  the  case 
of  one  society,  in  fact,  which  is  organized  here,  it  is 
a  branch  of  an  organization  quite  general  in  Mexican 
cities;  whenever  a  member  dies  his  family  receives 
not  a  certain  stipend,  but  all  the  money  at  the  time  on 
hand  in  the  treasuries,  not  alone  of  the  local  society, 
but  of  all  the  branches  in  the  country. 

There  was  recently  a  strike  at  the  plant  of  the  Mexi- 
can National  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  operating  the 
famous  "  iron  mountain  "  on  the  outskirts  of  this  city. 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the  three 
societies  named  above;  it  seems  to  have  been  due 
purely  to  the  fact  that  men  who  were  a  few  years  ago 
common  workmen  at  less  than  $1  Mexican  (44.3  cents 
United  States)  a  day,  having  acquired  some  degree  of 
skill  in  the  rolling  mill,  were  able  to  earn,  at  the 
prices  given  for  piecework,  from  $4  to  $8  a  day,  and 
could  not  stand  the  prosperity  — James  A.  LeRoy, 
Consul.    Dtirango,  Mexico. 

A  liabor  ITuion  turned  Capitalist. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  some  fifty  polishers  and 
platers  in  a  plant  in  Rochester,  New  York,  organized 
a  labor  union  and  made  demands  for  higher  wages. 
They  were  refused  and  quit  work,  when  the  manager 
of  the  works  made  this  rather  astonishing  proposition  : 
"You  won't  work  for  me!"  he  said.  "Work  for 
yourselves.  Start  a  polishing  and  plating  plant  of 
your  own.  If  you'll  do  it  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as 
any  one  else  you  can  have  my  work." 

The  union  met  and  decided  to  follow  his  suggestion. 
With  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  they  drew  up  articles  of 
agreement.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $3,400, 
divided  into  thirty  shares.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
the  concern  is  doing  a  thriving  business. 

This  last  year  has  been  very  prosperous.  Much  of 
the  time  the  men  have  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day. 
The  men  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  receive,  besides, 
their  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  So  profitable 
has  the  concern  been  that  the  men  have  been  required 
to  pay  only  a  small  part  of  their  original  subscription 
There  are  now  only  twenty-one  shareholders  and  each 
owns  one  and  two-thirds  shares. 

When  differences  arose  in  the  shop  they  were  re- 
ferred to  a  shop  committee.  Each  shareholder  con- 
sidered himself  a  capitalist  and  therefore  did  not  spare 
himself.  They  suggested  improvements  and  econo- 
mies. The  president  acted  as  bookkeeper  to  save  ex- 
pense, and  all  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  result. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  suggestion  in  this  successful  ex- 
periment for  a  way  out  of  labor  difficulties.  But  it 
will  be  noticed  that  piece  work,  which  many  unions 
condemn,  was  instituted,  and  the  men  worked  thirteen 
hours  while  their  neighbors  fight  for  eight.  —  World's 
Work. 

Strike  and  liockout  at  Criiiiiultsclian, 
Saxony. 

The  following  account  of  this  German  strike  of  cot- 
ton operatives  was  furnished  this  Department  by  Dr. 


Schneider,  city  councillor,  under  date  of   March   21, 
1904. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  directed  to  the  Royal  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  ut  Dresden  we  have  the  honor 
humbly  to  offer  the  following  information  : 

I.  The  principal  industry  branches  of  the  city  of 
Crimmitschau  and  its  environs  are  buckskin  manu- 
facture and  the  so-called  vicugna  spinning  (cotton 
yarn  spinning).  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
local  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Association  the 
working  time  for  adult  operatives,  both  men  and 
women,  averages  lO'Ki  hours  a  day,  Saturdays  only 
10  hours.    That  gives  63%  hours  for  the  week. 

To  shorten  the  working  time,  it  was  decided,  in  two 
meetings  of  textile  operatives  held  here  June  25, 1903, 
to  commission  the  Criramitschau  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man Textile  Workers  Union  to  introduce  measures 
in  the  Crimmitschau  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation which  should  )ie  calculated  to  bring  about 
the  lOhour  day  without  change  in  wages  for  helpers 
and  with  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  for  operatives 
working  under  agreement.  As  a  result,  on  August  6, 
1903,  joint  negotiations  were  held  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  (the  managers  of  the  Employers 
Association  of  Saxon  Textile  Manufacturers  at  Chem- 
nitz and  the  management  of  the  local  Spinners  and 
Manufacturers  Association)  and  the  representatives 
of  textile  workers  (the  oflicers  of  the  German  Textile 
Workers  Union,  Mr.  Carl  Iliibsch  of  Berlin  and  eight 
representatives  of  the  local  textile  operatives).  In 
this  meeting  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operatives  declared  that  they  would 
not  insist  upon  the  demands  made  by  them  being 
granted  fully  and  would  agree  that  a  further  answer 
in  the  matter  should  be  given  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  August  8,  of  that  year,  by  the 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Association.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion promised  on  the  other  hand  to  work  among  the 
members  so  that  eventually  some  slight  concession  as 
to  the  working  time  should  be  granted,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  by  any  means  correspond  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  operatives. 

Despite  the  pending  negotiations  for  an  agreement 
the  operatives  in  five  textile  factories  in  the  strike 
district  notified  their  employers  on  August  7,  1903, 
of  their  intention  to  quit  work  with  the  condition, 
however,  that  this  notification  should  be  considered 
as  withdrawn  in  case  satisfactory  concessions  should 
be  made  by  the  employers  before  August  8.  The  num- 
ber of  these  operatives  was  625.  As  a  counterthrust  to 
this  notice  there  followed  a  notice  from  the  employers 
to  the  other  7,157  textile  operatives  to  quit  work,  so 
that  on  August  22  in  nearly  all  the  textile  factories 
and  at  all  events  in  every  one  where  the  length  of 
notice  is  14  days  and  begins  Saturday  business  was 
entirely  stopped. 

II.  A  third  attempt  to  effect  an  agreement,  made 
by  the  city  authorities  partly  of  their  own  inclina- 
tion and  partly  upon  request,  was  fruitless.  In  the 
privy  council  at  Uresden,  Prof.  Dr.  Biihmert,  as  well 
as  the  director  of  the  Ministerial  Department,  privy 
councillor  Dr.  Roscher,  trying  for  the  ninth  time 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties,  did  not 
achieve  anything.  Wliile  the  operatives  were  will- 
ing to  modify  their  demands,  the  employers  declared 
that  they  could  make  no  concessions  whatsoever, 
since  in  the  manufacturing  cities  competing  with 
Crimmitschau  lower  wages  prevailed  and  nearly  all 
factories  worked  11  hours  or  longer. 

Here  let  it  be  noted  that  a  concession  offered  by  the 
employers  at  the  beginning  of  the  lockout  to  increase 
the  noon  recess  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
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was  rejected  by  the  operatives  and  then  withdrawn  by 
the  employers. 

By  the  middle  of  October,  1903,  the  employers  began 
to  operate  their  factories,  at  first  with  their  foremen 
and  a  small  number  of  those  who  wished  to  work. 
From  this  time  and  after  the  Spinners  and  Manufac- 
turers Association  had  decided  that  the  employers 
might  take  back  at  first  10  per  cent  and  later  25  per 
cent  of  their  operatives  the  number  of  persons  willing 
to  work,  including  also  foreign  workmen,  increased 
constantly. 

On  January  9  of  this  year  they  numbered  2,323  per- 
sons; of  these  359  were  foreigners. 

III.  As  for  the  behavior  of  the  operatives,  they 
conducted  themselves  generally  in  a  noticeably  quiet, 
orderly,  and  discreet  manner  up  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1903.  Interference  was  necessary  in  only  a  few 
cases  on  account  of  opposition  to  police  regulations. 
The  usual  quiet  appearance  of  the  streets  before  the 
factories  changed  quite  essentially,  however,  when 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  were  employed  again. 
Already  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  Octolier  great  throngs 
of  people  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
entire  police  force  especially  from  before  the  factory 
of  Ferdinand  Ehrler.  On  the  3d  of  November  the 
authorities  declared  that  it  was  possible  only  by  the 
greatest  effort  to  afford  the  protection  dem.anded 
for  the  workmen  by  the  manufacturers  especially  at 
the  beginning  and  close  of  the  working  time.  Con- 
sequently on  November  4, 19u3,  a  call  was  issued  for 
20  gendarmes  for  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities 
which  number  was  reinforced  by  14  men  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January  because  at  that  time,  upon  the  arrival 
of  foreign  workmen,  hundreds  of  people  gathered  at 
the  railway  station  and  in  the  streets  learling  to  the 
destinations  of  the  foreigners  and  endeavored  to  force 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  away  from  their  com- 
panions and  to  win  them  over  to  the  cause  of  the 
strikers.  These  riots  and  the  terrorism  exercised  over 
those  who  were  willing  to  work  led  to  the  interdic- 
tion of  all  gatherings.  This  interdiction  could  not  be 
removed  by  the  high  constable  of  Zwickau  and  the  city 
council  of  Crimmitschau  even  for  the  Christmas  fes- 
tival since  it  included  gatherings  for  the  distribution 
of  Christmas  gifts,  permission  for  which  the  leaders 
of  the  operatives  sought,  not  to  forbid  a  Christian  dis- 
tribution of  gifts  but  first  of  all  to  hinder  the  holding 
of  a  social  democratic  conference  which  the  leaders  of 
the  operatives  were  not  willing  to  give  up  under  any 
circumstances. 

On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  January,  upon  the  arrival 
of  foreign  workmen  there  were  such  wild  scenes  at  the 
local  railway  station  that  the  local  police  thought  the 
assistance  of  the  royal  gendarmes  necessary  for  a 
longer  time. 

On  January  18th,  1904,  quite  unexpectedly,  the  strike 
management  announced  in  a  handliill  that  the  opera- 
tives had  returned  to  work  unconditionally.  Thus  the 
strike  was  ended. 

While  we  should  be  glad  to  furnish  further  infor- 
mation if  it  is  desired,  we  send  some  printed  reports 
pertaining  to  the  strike  of  the  textile  operatives. 

Dr.  RoKcher,  privy  councillor  and  director  of-  the 
Ministerial  department,  in  his  report  of  January  6, 
1904,  said,  in  part : 

I  held  conferences  Monday,  January  4,  in  the  council 
hall  at  Crimmitschau  in  the  presence  of  Herr  Beck- 
mann,  the  burgomaster,  in  the  morning  with  six 
representatives  of  the  workmen  and  in  the  afternoon 
with  six  representatives  of  the  employers.  At  the 
morning  conference  the  city  councillor  Dr.  Schneider, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Court,  was  present.  Among 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen  were  the  Berlin 


president  of  the  "Central  Union  of  all  Men  and 
Women  Employed  in  the  Textile  Industry  of  Ger- 
many"  and  the  president  of  the  Crimmitschau  local 
of  this  iinion.  Among  the  employers  were  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Crimmitschau  and  a  local  representative  of  the 
Textile  Employers'  Association  of  Saxony.  I  tried 
earnestly  to  persuade  both  groups  to  put  an  end  to 
this  fatal  warfare,  pointed  out  to  both  that  in  this 
controversy  each  side  had  greatly  underestimated  the 
strength  of  its  opponent.  If  the  struggle  should  be 
prolonged  till  one  side  were  completely  exhausted,  it 
might  perhaps  continue  to  the  complete  ruin  of  the 
industries  of  Crimmitschau.  And  in  industrial  domain 
there  may  be  Pyrrhus  victory  which  leaves  the  victor 
no  strength.  To  counteract  the  natural  tendency  on 
both  sides,  in  such  a  case,  to  consider  the  struggle  as 
merely  a  question  of  might,  I  accented,  in  both  con- 
ferences, the  fact  that  in  controversies  among  people 
it  rarely  happens  that  one  side  is  wholly  wrong  or 
the  other  entirely  right.  Beside  the  indisputably 
foremost  question  of  might,  neither  side  should  ne- 
glect the  question  of  fault.  With  both  groups  I  ex- 
plicitly agreed  that  nothing  should  be  made  public 
concerning  the  result  of  the  negotiations  until  the 
final  statement  had  been  made  in  the  Saxon  diet 
(Landtag). 

The  workmen,  in  the  course  of  the  three  and  a  half 
hour  conference,  made  nine  propositions  upon  the 
acceptance  of  wliich  by  the  wage  commission  and  by 
the  entire  body  of  workmen  thej'  would  return  to 
work  in  case  of  an  agreement  with  the  employers. 

In  the  four-hour  conference  held  in  the  afternoon 
in  which  I  submitted  these  nine  propositions  of  the 
workmen,  the  representatives  of  the  employers  de- 
clared unanimously  and  decidedly  that  they  could  not 
at  present  grant  the  demands  of  the  workmen  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  In  the  present  controversy  the 
question  is  no  longer  of  hours  of  labor  and  other  single 
demands  but  only  of  power  between  the  employers 
and  social  democracy.  On  this  account  the  employers 
did  not  agree  to  submit  the  affair  to  the  Industrial 
Court  as  an  arbitration  board.  Shoiild  the  employers 
grant  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  now,  very  evil 
results  would  follow.  The  industrial  condition  of 
Crimmitschaii  would  be  severely  injured  thereby  in 
competition  with  other  German  towns  having  similar 
industries  which  still  almost  without  exception  work 
11  hours  and  at  the  lowest  wages.  In  recent  times 
the  industry  of  Crimmitscliau  has  experienced  great 
difticulties  During  the  last  two  decades  about  40 
firms  in  the  industrial  district  of  Crimmitschau  have 
failed,  and  even  the  population  of  the  city  fell  from 
23,553  in  1895  to  22,840  in  1900,  more  than  700  persons. 

Vicugna  spinning  has  for  several  years  suffered 
under  very  severe  competition  especially  from  Bel- 
gium and  lately  also  from  Austria  and  Italy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  sale  of  German  vicugna  yarns,  and 
granting  the  demands  of  the  workmen  would  be  at- 
tended by  fatal  results  for  domestic  vicugna  spinning. 
If  the  demands  of  the  social  democratic  leaders  should 
be  granted  now,  those  who  were  willing  to  work  would 
be  exposed  to  the  terrorism  of  those  leaders.  These 
employees  who  are  willing  to  work,  who  in  the  pres- 
ent difficult  times  have  kept  faith,  have  had  to  be  pro- 
tected however  by  the  emploj'ers.  The  employers 
have  been  formally  requested  by  these  employees  not 
to  submit  to  the  demands  made  only  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  social  democrats,  since  they  would  be 
further  subjected  to  the  terrorism  of  tlie  leaders.  Let 
the  union  of  textile  operatives  conquer  in  Crimmit- 
schau and  the  same  fate  will  be  prepared  for  another 
I    place.    Upon  this  ground  the  employers  in  Crimmit- 
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Bchnu  Bhould  find  ready  uiid  willing;  aewiHtants  from 
employern  In  similar  industries  in  other  places.  'I'he 
(yHmmitscliau  manufacturers  would  not  oppose  the 
10. hour  day  in  itself,  would  rather  have  exhorted 
labor,  earnestly,  to  wait  to  see  if  an  imperial  law 
might  not  perhaps  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  working 
time  for  women.  The  10-hour  day  therefore  would 
not  warrant  any  such  bitter  struggle,  particularly  as 
the  working  time  in  Crimmitschau  now  is  only  TO)^ 
or  lOi'j  hours  at  the  most.  To  grant  the  just  requests 
of  tlie  workmen  is,  now  as  ever,  the  fixed  and  earnest 
endeavor  of  the  Crimmitschau  manufacturers. 

It  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  the  present 
struggle  as  a  struggle  between  the  employers  and  their 
workmen;  in  reality  it  is  a  struggle  between  the  em- 
ployers and  social  democracy,  which  by  systematic, 
continued  agitation,  by  intimidation,  and  persuasion 
seeks  to  bring  labor  under  its  sway  and  in  the  event 
of  its  success  in  this  struggle  would  gain  an  influence 
fatal  to  employer  and  workman.  It  is  of  immediate 
importance  to  protect  the  peacealde,  freedom-loving 
workingmen  from  social  democracy.  Of  the  means 
which  were  employed  by  social  democracy  in  Crim- 
mitschau to  force  woi'kmen  who  were  not  willing  to 
join  the  social  democratic  labor  organization  and  its 
enterprises  to  do  so  I  have  learned  many  deplorable 
things  by  conversing  individually  with  various  per- 
sons who  were  willing  to  work.  To  withstand  perma- 
nently such  attempts  at  coercion,  which  are  made 
constantly  and  by  various  persons,  demands  great 
firmness  of  character  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
beset  by  them.  For  the  plain  workingmen  who  pre- 
serve such  firmness,  who  pursue  their  way,  calm  and 
decided,  I  have  great  respect. 

Seeking  an  agreement  between  the  representatives  of 
the  workmen  and  the  employers  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  after  this.  I  advised  both  sides,  however,  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  prolong  or  embitter  the  struggle 
and  earnestly  recommended  to  each  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  fault.    I  set  forth  to  the 


employers  the  strong  justification  which  is  demanded 
for  the  refusal  of  every  offer  of  settlement,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  the  coming  of  foreign  laborers,  es- 
pecially such  as  do  not  speak  German,  Is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  misfortune  which  ought  to  be  avoided  if 
possible.  To  this  the  employers  replied  that  they  had 
already  avoided  increasing  the  number  of  foreign 
workmen  as  far  as  possible,  while  capable  native 
workmen  were  to  l)e  obtained  for  the  most  part.  To 
avoid  foreign  labor  entirely  would  not  be  possible  so 
long  as  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  remain  on 
strike.  Several  employers  had,  before  they  hired 
foreign  workmen,  offered  to  take  ))ack  the  best  of  their 
former  employees  and  had  explained  that  in  case  of 
refusal  they  would  be  forced  to  employ  foreign  labor. 
In  concluding,  I  cannot  repress  a  thought  which 
forces  itself  upon  me  on  this  occasion.  In  the  re- 
ports of  the  German  Industrial-Inspection  Office  are 
numerous  notices  concerning  labor  committees,  in 
many  cases  commending  them  as  being  qualified  for 
mediation  between  the  workmen  and  their  employers, 
in  other  cases  remarking  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  aversion  to  and  distrust  of  such  mediat- 
ing agencies  often  dominated  by  the  social  democrats. 
I  would  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  forming 
such  labor  committees  so  that  they  shall  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  workmen  and  the  employers.  But 
if  social  politics  were  more  frequently  able  to  over- 
come this  diflioulty  I  should  consider  it  of  extraordi- 
nary value.  For  the  labor  committee  of  a  factory  is 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  organization  of  the 
operatives  employed  in  tlie  factory.  Wlien  the  inde- 
pendent needs  of  the  operative  find  satisfaction  in  the 
somewhat  limited  community  of  the  factory  by  joint 
consideration  with  similar  needs,  in  an  organization 
through  which  the  operative  may  assert  his  desires 
relating  to  his  employment,  especially  relating  to 
labor  conditions,  he  will  have  less  desire  for  the  great 
communities  which,  like  the  organization  of  an  entire 
branch  of  manufacturing,  besiege  him. 
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Die  Wocfie,  a  German  magazine,  in  its  issue  of 
September  19,  publishes  a  long  article  under  the  above 
caption,  by  Prof.  Friedrich  Zahn.  It  begins  with  the 
announcement  tliat  many  distinguished  economists  and 
statisticians  of  the  most  highly  developed  countries  of 
the  world,  representing  practical  and  scientific  affairs, 
will  meet  in  convention  in  Berlin,  September  20-25,  to 
discuss  the  general  problems  of  statistics.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  intend,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
give  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world  valuable 
hints  as  to  how  the  solution  of  certain  problems  may 
be  obtained  by  statistical  observations ;  they  desire  to 
improve  the  methods  of  collecting,  preparing,  and 
publishing  statistical  materials,  and  also  to  secure 
greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the  arrangement 
of  data  procured  in  different  countries,  all  of  which 
will  bring  about  better  international  results. 

The  scientist  need  not  be  told  the  value  of  these 
meetings.  He  knows  of  what  great  service  they  have 
been  in  the  past;  he  knows  the  needs  of  civilized 
countries  regarding  statistics,  and  what  can  be  gained 
by  exchange  of  opinion  and  by  personal  contact  of 


statisticians.  He  knows,  further,  that  a  good  part  of 
the  present  healthy  state  of  the  financial  statistics  of 
any  country,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  economic  and 
social  conditions,  are  due  to  the  organization  of  sta- 
tistics. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  statistics  have  any  value 
for  the  general  public.  A  number  of  people  are  of 
the  opinion  that  statistics  stand  for  a  dry  mass  of  fig- 
ures; and  the  work  of  statisticians,  while  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  public  and  scientific  value,  is  often 
regarded  as  tiresome  and  unattractive  and  work  in 
which  only  a  very  exclusive  circle  of  people  find  any 
interest.  The  preparation  of  statistics  should  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  the  task  of  the  State,  but  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  State  should  render  such  assistance  as 
he  can,  otherwise  success  is  uncertain.  Only  through 
the  co-operation  of  all  can  a  complete  conception  of 
relations  be  made  possible. 

The  object  of  statistics  is  to  prepare  the  quantita- 
tive phenomena  of  a  people  and  to  arrange  them  In  a 
scientific  manner  after  they  have  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated and  examined.  By  means  of  figures,  statisti- 
cians fix  the  facts  and  obtain  a  more  reliable  insight 
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into  actual  conditions  than  would  be  possible  by  means 
of  a  single  event  or  by  confused  conjecture. 

To  the  ordinary  evaluations  which  are  secured  by 
direct  observation  there  is  added  a  more  exact  expres- 
sion. In  place  of  lioUow-sounding  plirases,  they  give 
us  materiaU  in  accurate  and  easily  available  forms. 
Arbitrary  prejudice,  fables,  rumors,  and  eloquent 
forms  of  speech  always  make  way  for  the  truth 
wherever  and  whenever  carefully  collected  statistics 
are  employed.  The  foundation  of  the  economic  and 
social  condition  of  the  country  is  obtained  scientifically 
through  statistical  investigations. 

Asa  matter  of.  fact  the  government  is  using  statisti- 
cal investigation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  means 
of  governing  well,  and  has  organized  bureaus  of  statis- 
tics under  its  control  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
necessary  assistance.  Statistics  give  conclusions,  as 
far  as  they  may  be  reduced  to  figures,  concerning  the 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  forces  at  work 
therein;  concerning  the  value  of  certain  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative measures;  and  also  show  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  opinions  in  the  great  world  of  economics; 
they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  mistakes  or  weak  points 
in  the  existing  administrative  arrangements,  and  often 
a  knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  the  first  step  toward 
improvement.  A  well-organized  statistical  system  is 
the  economic  conscience  of  tlie  state.  Napoleon  said 
that  political  statistics  were  tlie  budget  of  things,  and 
without  the  budget  there  was  no  safety.  '1  he  state, 
therefore,  works  for  its  own  well-understood  interests 
when  it  teaches  its  people  to  support  and  care  for  statis- 
tics; for  these  will  ser\'e  it  well  and  give  it  power  and 
security  in  all  of  its  other  branches.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  merchant  who  keeps  his  books  carefully, 
as  contrasted  with  the  merchant  who  follows  his  own 
humors  and  not  tlie  actual  figures  of  his  business. 
The  more  economic  and  social  conditions  become  com- 
plicated and  differentiated  and  the  more  a  nation  takes 
its  place  as  a  world  power  in  war  and  trade  the  more 
statistics  and  statistical  investigations  become  Impor- 
tant. There  will  be  certain  questions  for  the  entire 
country  to  regulate,  whereas  formerly  weighty  ques- 
tions were  settled  by  the  cities  or  by  the  different 
states  that  made  up  the  nation.  Therefore,  the  state 
must  look  to  it  that  certain  conditions  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  territory,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of 
ofiicial  statisticians.  They  must  be  looked  at  objec- 
tively. Translated  and  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Dej^artinent  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Relief  department— Baltimore  <fc  Ohio 
Railroad  €o. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Relief  Depart- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  shows  the  mem- 
bership at  the  close  of  said  year  to  be  41,783  persons, 
an  increase  of  1,765  over  the  membership  of  19u2.  The 
following  table  shows  the  benefits  paid  during  the 
year,  the  total  cost,  and  average  payments  ; 


Classification. 

Num- 
ber 
of  Pay- 
ments 

Total 
Cost 

Average 
Pay- 
ments 

Death  from  accidents  on 
duty,     .... 

Death  from  other  causes. 

Disablements  -injury in 
discharge  of  duty. 

Disablements  -  sickness 
and  other  causes. 

Surgical  expenses,  . 

163 

280 

10,846 

11,038 
10,048 

$178,500 
152,090 

129,363 

178,867 
14,910 

$1,095 
526 

12 

16 
1 

Total,      . 

32,384 

$663,730 

$20 

The  aggregate  amount  expended  by  the  company 
was  the  same  as  in  the  year  1902;  i.e.,  $16,000  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  feature,  and  $75,000  to  the  pen- 
sion feature.  The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll 
June  30,  1903,  was  335;  the  amount  paid  in  pensions 
was  $64,731 ;  the  amount  of  money  loaned  to  employ- 
ees during  the  year  was  expended  in  building  1,505 
houses,  buying  1,942  homes,  improving  443  homes, 
and  releasing  liens  on  1,135  properties.  An  extra 
dividend  of  IVi;  per  cent  was  paid  to  depositors  mak- 
ing 5i,l>  per  cent  for  the  year. 

Fisheries  of  Slassaclinaetts,  1903. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  certain  fishery 
products  landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester  by  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  during  the  year  1903,  covering  3,818 
trips  to  Boston  and  3,172  to  Gloucester : 


Boston 

Clas.-ification  of 

Products. 

Pounds 

Value 

Cod,         .       .        .       . 

21,474,350 

$623,236 

Fresh, 

21,381,350 

620,811 

Salted, 

93,000 

2,425 

Cusk, 

1,674,100 

26,508 

Fresh, 

1,674,100 

26,508 

Salted, 

- 

- 

Haddock, 

37,216,200 

851,503 

Fresh, 

■   37,216,200 

851,503 

Salted, 

- 

- 

Hake,       . 

9,617,750 

158,259 

Fresh, 

9,617,750 

158,259 

Salted, 

_ 

- 

Pollock,  . 

3,308,510 

65,695 

Fresh, 

3,308,610 

56,695 

Salted, 

- 

- 

Halibut,  . 

1,021,955 

72,162 

Fresh, 

841,955 

67.762 

Salted, 

180,000 

14,400 

Mackerel, 

1,646,243 

105,065 

Fresh, 

1,459,843 

02,648 

Salted, 

186,400 

12,617 

Other  fish. 

4,307,764 

168,699 

Fresh, 

2,833,764 

138,399 

Salted, 

1,424,000 

20,300 

Total,       . 

80,266,872 

$2,061,127 

Fresh, 

78,383,472 

2,001,485 

Salted, 

1,883,400 

49,642 

Gl-OUCESTBB 

Ci.assificatiok  of 

Prouucis. 

Pounds 

Value 

Cod 

36,277,998 

$1,153,619 

Fresh, 

9,175,865 

193,969 

Salted, 

27,102,133 

959,650 

Cusk, 

1,285,381 

19,033 

Fresh, 

1,206,857 

16,704 

Salted, 

78,524 

2,329 

Haddock, 

3.126,652 

48,216 

Fresh, 

3,122,662 

48,126 

Salted, 

4,000 

90 

Hake,       . 

5,229,493 

53,304 

Fresh, 

5,150,983 

51 ,430 

Salted, 

78,510 

1,874 

Pollock,  . 

8,136,300 

64,104 

Fresh, 

7,981,560 

69,632 

Salted, 

153,740 

4,472 

Halibut,  . 

3,431,665 

266,269 

Fresh, 

2,779,685 

208,337 

Salted, 

651,980 

47,922 

Mackerel, 

8,426,131 

587,912 

Fresh, 

580,590 

38,188 

Salted, 

7,845,541 

549,724 

Other  fish. 

11,312,850 

196,467 

Fresh, 

3,060,450 

68,920 

Salted, 

8,252,400 

127,537 

Total, 

77,226,470 

$2,378,904 

Fresh, 

33,068,642 

685,306 

Salted, 

44,166,828 

1,693,598 

\ 
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